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SERKIN uses the Steinway exclusively, as does virtually every great artist today: 
Appleton & Field, Borovsky, Brailowsky, Casadesus, First Piano Quartet, Gimpel, 
Golsclrmann, Horowitz, Janis, Kapell, List, lunde, Lympany, Michelangeli, Mirovitch, 
Reuter, Artur Rubinstein, Schatzkammer. Spalding, Steinberg, Wild, and many more. 

Over 1000 music schools and music departments of leading colleges use the 
Steinway. Illustrated is Model "S" Grand in Mahogany. Terms to suit your individual 
convenience! Your Steinway representative is listed in classified telephone directory. 


To build a happy bridge between 
her outer world and the realm of 
the imagination, your child needs 
to look at life through music. A 
Steinway makes this possible! 

Whether you choose the Stein- 
way Vertical or Grand, there is 
no wiser investment in music for 
the home. Its glorious voice and 
enduring craftsmanship are un- 
equaled by any other piano. The 
Steinway alone has the Diaphrag- 
matic Soundboard, which permits 
big piano tone in the smallest 
model; and Accelerated Action, so 
essential for developing sensitive 


touch. These and many other 
superiorities are the reasons why 
the Steinway is the choice of the 
nation’s leading piano teachers. 

More inspiring than any single 
Steinway superiority is the satis- 
faction of owning a piano in which 
you can have the utmost confi- 
dence. The Steinway costs more 
initially but, measured by abiding 
rewards and endurance, it is the 
most economical of pianos. For our 
helpful booklet, “How to Choose 
Your Piano,” write to Steinway & 
Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19. New York. 


STEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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Coming in March . 


Form in music is more important than ever, 
declares WILLIAM GRANT STILL, out- 
standing American composer. Mr. Still, 
whose works include the opera. -'Troubled 
Island, and many compositions for large 
orchestra, tells why he has avoided the 
radical, experimental techniques of the 
Twenties and Thirties. 


The late RICHARD STRAUSS was famed 
not only as composer but as a skilled 
orchestral technician. ETUDE presents for 
the first time in America Strauss’ “Advice 
to young Conductors,” assembled from 
first-hand sources by Dr. milt Sclmh. 


THOMAS MANN’S “Doctor Faustus.” an- 
nounced as a learned novel about a com- 
pose! named Adrian Leverkuehn, actually 
is shot through with glaring musical errors, 
points out Harold C. Schonberg . music 
critic of the New York Sun. Schonberg 
good-naturedly dissects the musical lapses 
of Mann and other writers, from Charles 
Lamb to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


V ou Can Play the “Liebestraum” 
Cadenzas!” maintains ROY ANDERSON 
a teacher of Newport, Rhode Island. Mr.’ 
Anderson’s pupils have had spectacular re- 
sults with his novel method for mastering 
the cadenzas of the Liszt work. 


DR. THEODORE M. FINNEY, pres- 
ident of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, sends greetings to members on 
the eve of the MTNA Convention to 
open in Cleveland February 26. 


This Month* s Cover 



JOSEPH CONNOLLY 


•Joe Connolly, whose 
prize-winning painting of 
ballet as the double-bas.y 
player sees it appears 
0,1 ETUDE S cover this 
month, is shown here at 
work in his Paris atelier. 
After three years’ study in 
Philadelphia, under the 
GI Bill, he’s realized a 
long-standing ambition to 
go abroad for further 
training. 

I have 24 years behind 
me,” Joe writes, “and only 
the last two have seen a 
few sales.” He hopes to 
have a show when he re- 


~ 77 T lua r“ i,c tovers - nis ballet painting y 

mhted FrUDr’'"' 1 "” 15 Ch0Sen fr0m “»«■ than 100 s 
tin ted m ETUDEs cover contest last fall. Joe’s tastes in 

wil probably stamp him as a counter-revolutionary on 
Left Hank: he finds modem art useful fm- , 
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Olivier Messiaen’s new sym- 
phony. Turangalila, was presented 
in December by the Boston Sym- 
phony in its New York concert. 
Conducted by Leonard Bernstein, 
the work was so long that it oc- 
cupied the entire program, with 
five movements before the inter- 
mission and a like number after it. 
There are solo parts for both the 
piano and the electrical instru- 
ment, the Ondes Martenot. 

Leonid Hambro has been ap- 
pointed pianist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, succeeding Walter Ilendl, now 
conductor of the Dallas (Texas) 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Geraldine Farrar has pre- 
sented her library of operatic 
scores, Lieder and art songs to 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

The Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of London, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, will make 
a tour of the United States and 
Canada in the fall of 1950. The tour 
will cover eight weeks and will 
include most of the important 
music centers of the country. 

★ 

COMPETITIONS 

The Eighth Annual Young 
Composers Contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs has 
been announced. Cash prizes are 
offered in three classifications: a 
composition for solo wood-wind 
and string orchestra; a chamber 
music work for not more than 
three instruments; and an unac- 
companied choral work based on 
an American text. Prizes in the 
first classification are $100 and 


$50. First and second prizes in the 
other two classifications arc $50 
and $25. All information may be 
secured by writing to Dr. Francis 
J. Pyle at Drake University, Des 
Moines, 11, Iowa. 

The Lake View Musical So- 
ciety’s first annual composers’ 
cash award contest for women 
composers is announced. Prizes 
are offered in three classifications: 
chamber music, art song, and 
piano. All details may be secured 
from Mrs. Vito B. L.uttone, Chair- 
man, 421 Melrose Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Columbia University is spon- 
soring a competition for a con- 
certo or suite for brass octet. First 
prize is $150. The closing date is 
September 15, 1950, and all details 
may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Music, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. 

A 35-day, all-expense tour 
of European festivals will be of- 
fered this summer by the Inter- 
national Study Tour Alliance, in 
cooperation with Temple Univer- 
sity, the Slate Department and 
heads of European governments. 
The tour will include visits to three 
major music festivals, Salzburg, 
Lucerne and Edinboro, with Vien- 
na and Paris also included in the 
itinerary. Music students will be 
allowed six semester hours’ credit 
at Temple for the tour. 

Transport will be by air, leav- 
ing July 29 and returning August 
28. The cut-rate price for the whole 
trip, including travel, meals, lodg- 
ing and incidental expenses, is 
$875 per person. Further infor- 
mation is obtainable from Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 
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For years, people have been saying: “Why doesn’t some- 
body make pianos lighter ?" Somebody has. Today, leading 
piano makers use Alcoa Aluminum Plates instead of heavy 
metal. They have plenty of strength to carry the 18-ton 
string load . . . reduce piano weight as much as 100 pounds. 
That’s a piano improvement you can feel! Test it for yourself. 



. . Have your . or move i-ISTEN to the full, 

ilcalcr show you a piano one cmlof the piano. rich tone of the alumi- 
wi th an aluminum plate. Compare the “feel”, mim-cqiiippcd piano. 




Think what it’s worth to get such fine musical performance 
in a lighter piano. Every time you move, or rearrange your 
room, you’ll be glad your piano 
has a “backbone” of aluminum ! 


FREE BOOKLET-.. 

send for your copy 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1827B Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send my copy of your now Piano Plate Booklet. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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OBERLIN 

CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE 


DAVID R. ROBERTSON, Director 
Box 520, Oberlin, Ohio 


INTERVIEWS AND AUDITIONS 
FOR ADMISSION 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1950-51 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— March 1-11 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— March 18-23 
OBERLIN, OHIO— April 2-11 

• 

Limited enrollment. Early applica- 
tion is desirable. Catalogue and 
details are available on request to 
the Director of the Conservatory. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Bache- 
lor of Music Education; Master of 
Music, Master of Music Education. 
Member of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. 



HP HE gradual acceptance of the 
■ pianoforte as a successor to the 
clavichord is reflected in the social 
life of Thomas Jefferson, who was 
an enlightened amateur of music. 
He bemoaned the fact that music 
was little cultivated in America: 
“Fortune has cast my lot in a 
country,” he wrote, “where music 
is in a state of deplorable barbar- 
ism.” In planning his home at 
Monticello, Jefferson provided 
space for a small orchestra. He re- 
gretted that “the bounds of an 
American fortune will not admit 
the indulgence of a domestic band 
of musicians,” but he did import 
musical instruments. He bought a 
violin, and planned to acquire a 
clavichord as a wedding gift for 
his fiancee, Martha Skelton. Then 
he saw a pianoforte, and quickly 
decided in favor of purchasing this 
more modern instrument. He wrote 
to his agent in London: “I must 
alter one article in the invoice. I 
wrote therein for a clavichord. I 
have since seen a forte-piano and 
am charmed with it. Send me this 
instrument then instead of the 
clavichord: let the case be of fine 
mahogany, solid, not veneered; the 
compass from double G to F in alt, 
a plenty of spare strings, and the 
workmanship of the whole very 


handsome and worthy of the ac- 
ceptance of a lady for whom I in- 
tend it.” 

THE GRANDEST of all grand 
pianos can be seen in a Paris mu- 
sic shop on rue Caumartin. It has 
eight octaves, reaching down to 
the C a sixth below' the lowest A. 
It was manufactured by Bosen- 
dorfer at the order of a Russian 
prince, in 1913, at the time when 
there were Russian princes with 
a lot of imperial coin to indulge 
their cultural whims. The Paris 
specimen is two meters and 90 
centimeters long, and one meter 
and 65 centimeters wide. A pianist 
sitting down at the instrument is 
momentarily confused as to the 
position of middle C in the vast 
expanse of the extended keyboard, 
but once he regains his bearings, 
there is a weird fascination in sam- 
pling the rich undertones gener- 
ated by the extra bass notes. 
Chime-like sonorities in such pieces 
as the piano version of the Coro- 
nation Scene from “Boris Godu- 
nov,” are particularly impressive 
on the Bosendorfer super-grand. 
Also Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” can be 
played with new effects. In the 
black-key cadenza, Ravel had to be 
contented with a low A as an er- 


EIGHT-OCTAVE PIANO 
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BY NICOLAS 


satz for the non-existent G sharp. 
On the eight-octave piano, the true 
pedal point is available, and the 
cadenza will look and sound as 
Ravel must have intended, with G 
sharps all the way down. 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
of his proud father, a child prodigy 
was exhibiting his powers in spon- 
taneous improvisation for the ben- 
efit of admiring guests. He began 
bravely with rolling arpeggios, 
then suddenly stopped. He tried 
again, and burst into tears. “Fa- 
ther, I forgot the rest of my impro- 
visation,” he sobbed. 

TTANS VON B'ULOW was dis- 
gusted with the playing of the 
Berlin Opera orchestra, and pub- 
licly declared that it was inferior 
to the band at the Renz Circus. 
This aroused indignation among 
the members of the Berlin Opera, 
and a public apology was demand- 
ed. Von Biilow’s reaction was true 
to type. He forthwith dispatched 
a letter to Renz begging him to ex- 
cuse the affront inflicted on his 
circus band by comparing it to the 
Berlin Opera! 

Incidentally, Renz himself had 
little use for opera. Once he went 
to hear “The Prophet.” After the 
performance was over, he hastened 
back to the circus in time for the 
grand finale. To his dismay, the 
circus band struck the march from 
“The Prophet.” He rushed to the 
bandleader and demanded: “How 
long did you have this music?” 
“Why, we’ve been playing it for 
years,” replied the conductor. “For 
years? I have just heard this 
march at the Opera. They must 
have stolen it from us!” 

MANY PIANISTS, particularly 
those of the modern rational school, 
practice scales and technical pas- 
sages while reading a magazine 
or a novel propped on the music 
rack. But few can equal the feat 
of Sir Walter Parratt, the eminent 
British organist, who used to carry 
on a chess game, dictating the 
moves without looking at the chess- 
board. while playing a Beethoven 


SLONIMSKY 


sonata on the piano. He was a fair- 
ly good chess player, and usually 
won his games against amateurs. 
As the chess climax approached, 
he would speed up the tempo, and 
with the last resounding chord of 
the coda, announce “check and 
mate ! ” 


WHAT IS THE ORIGIN of 
cakewalk? It seems that this quaint 
American dance, the inspiration of 
Debussy’s “Golliwog’s Cakewalk,” 
is connected with the colloquialism, 
“it takes the cake.” “The Diction- 
ary of Slang and Colloquial Eng- 
lish,” by Farmer and Henley says: 
“In certain sections of the U. S. A., 
cake walks have long had a vogue 
among the colored people. The 
young bucks walk from one end of 
the hall to the other. The marking 
is done on a scale of numbers. 
The prize is a cake, and the winner 
takes it.” 


WHEN VERDI finished the com- 
position of “II Trovatore,” he 
played the Anvil Chorus and other 
highlights from the score for a 
friend who was known for his re- 
fined tastes. “But this is vulgar 
music,” exclaimed the friend. 
“Fine,” said Verdi. “If you find 
it vulgar, the opera will be a great 
success with the general public.” 

HANS VON BULOW used to 
say that opera composers can be 
divided into two classes: (1) Those 
who enrich the repertoire of barrel 
organs, and (2) those who borrow 
tunes from the repertoire of barrel 
organs. 

GRIEG’S ANCESTRAL name 
was spelled Greig. His grandfa- 
ther was a Scot who left his native 
country after the defeat of the Scot- 
tish rebellion in 1726, settled in 
Bergen and changed his name to 
Grieg. The composer cherished this 
memory, and used to carry, ap- 
pended to his watch chain, the 
family seal, with the figure of a 
ship in stormy seas, and a motto. 
At spes infracta, "unbroken hope.” 
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at 

your fingertips 
with 

THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 

the captivating Strauss waltz 
Transcribed by 
C. A. Dreyer 

for TWO PIANO-FOUR HANDS 
Price $1.50 

Other Music for Two Pianos 


ALBENIZ— Sevilla 1.00 

GLIERE — Dance of the Russian Soldiers. . . . 1.25 

LECUONA— Cordoba 1.00 

LECUONA — Danza Lucumi 1.00 

RESPIGHI — Notturno 75 

RACHMANINOFF— Tears 1.00 

SAINT SAENS — Danse Macabre 1.25 

STRAVINSKY— Dance Russe 1.00 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Produce Your Own 
Music 

Manuscripts 


NOW you can 


Hundreds of copies 
for just a few pennies 

—with the new A. B. Dick music manu- 
script stencil. It comes with 10 staffs 
impressed. You simply add notes with 
an easy-to-use roll point stylus — then 
mimeograph as many copies as you 
wish. Or, if you need manuscript 
paper, just run “as is.” Either way 
these stencils can be filed for re-runs. 


Mail the coupon below or see your A. B. Dick distributor for 
full information about these new music manuscript stencils, for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Tell me more about the new Music Manuscript Stencils. 

Name 

Address 

City. 

Mail this coupon to A® Bo PICK COiffiPAliY 

DEPT. E-150; 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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From the faintest whisper of sound to full 
majesty of tone, the Baldwin Electronic Organ brings the in- 
spiring grandeur of traditional organ music to your church. 
The trained ears and fingers of accomplished organists have 
recognized in the Baldwin the wonders of expression and 
feeling found in the finest instruments ... the magnificent 
glory of tone associated with worship and devotion. Yet the 
Baldwin can be installed for a fraction of the expected cost. 
Send for folder describing this instrument. 


BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, DEPT. E-2, . CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BALDWIN • ACROSON/C • HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS 
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Robert Helpmann and Margot Fonteyn, of the British Sadler’s Wells Ballet, dance “Le Lac des Cygnes” in traditional style. 



a new freedom 


Creating its own patterns, 

contemporary ballet finds music no longer a tyrant but a stimulating ally 


BY WALTER TERRY 

Dance Critic, New York Herald Tribune 


N INETTE DE VALOIS, director of Eng- 
land’s great Sadler’s Wells Ballet, was 
understandably delighted by the popu- 
lar and critical reception of her company in 
its first New York season last year at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. At luncheon I led 
our discussion into the question of non-dance 
critics who review dancing. Miss de Valois 
replied that next to a reviewer trained in the 
dance, she valued most highly the opinion 
of a reviewer expert in the art of music. 

Some years before, at another luncheon, I 
had asked Martha Graham the same question. 
Her answer was that if the towns in which 
she appeared did not have a dance critic, she 
would prefer the local sportswriter to review 
her performance. 

These opposed points of view are, I think, 
a concise summation of the difference between 
traditional ballet and modern dance. They are 


in essence two contrasting ways of looking 
at music in relation to the dance. 

Miss Graham apparently felt that the musi- 
cally-trained critic would appraise her per- 
formance by listening rather than looking, 
emphasizing musical backgrounds and seeing 
her dance primarily in relation to musical 
forms. On the other hand, the sportswriter, 
though his perceptiveness might stop with 
muscular prowess, would center his interest on 
the dancer’s art-material, movement. 

M' iss Graham’s field of modern dance is 
almost exclusively concerned with dancing. It 
employs music, painting and architecture to 
heighten the effect of the dance. 

Ballet, on the other hand, is not exclusively 
dance, although dancing is its main ingredient. 
It is a theatre form composed of dance, paint- 
ing-architecture, drama, and music. 


Ballet, particularly traditional ballet, reveals 
a close relationship between choreographic 
form and musical form. Such musical forms 
as the allemande, pavane, courante, and gal- 
liar d, although they were originally dance 
forms and continue to retain their dance iden- 
tities, are found in the classic suites of Bach 
and Corelli. Lully used dance forms for all 
his music; even his vocal works betray the 
influence of the dance. The influence of dance 
rhythms became especially marked with the 
rise of orchestral music; in fact, the origin 
of orchestral music may be traced in dance 
rhythms. 

Although the court dance and the people’s 
dance had led to the creation of music suitable 
for dancing the pavane, allemande, gigue and 
galliard, composers soon adopted these forms 
to their own purposes. The dance heritage, 
though remembered, was no longer a govern- 
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BALLET 


ing factor in such compositions; one can 
hardly imagine a dancer performing to a 
gigue from one of Bach’s unaccompanied 
violin sonatas. Pavanes and galliards con- 
tinued to be written for dancers as well as 
for instrumentalists, but composers, by taking 
over dance forms, tended to restrict the dance 
creator to those forms. 

The 16th, 17th and 18th century process of 
music’s domination of dance forms was re- 
peated in the 19th century as other dances — 
the mazurka, czardas, and march, for example, 
moved from the social dance sphere to the 
theatre. Therefore, most 19th century ballets 
were based musically on such evolved dance 
forms, as whole scenes of the still-performed 
“Raymonda,” “Coppelia,” “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “The Nutcracker” and “Swan Lake” 
(full-length version) attest. 

One may ask why the choreographer should 
not be content with such sympathetic musical 
backgrounds. The scores were inspired by and 
designed for dancing. Many were the result of 
collaboration between composer and choreog- 
rapher. Was this not an ideal relationship 
between music and the dance? 

It seems probable that pre-20th century 
ballet choreographers thought so. They ap- 
pear not to have realized or cared that the 
music they and their forbears had helped 
create was in several respects circumscribing 
their present creative efforts. 

But music could not control the dance in- 


definitely. Happily enough, when the inevi- 
table revolt established a dance free of mu- 
sical domination, it did not destroy the heri- 
tage of ballet-music companionship developed 
during ballet’s long history. It simply meant 
that for the western theatre, two kinds of re- 
lationship between dance and music existed 
where one had sufficed before. 

These relationships are clearly apparent 
in contemporary dancing. In a ballet of the 
classic-romantic school, whether built upon 
already-written music or the result of col- 
laboration between choreographer and com- 
poser, the beholder is generally aware that 
the dancers are dancing to the music. In mod- 
ern dance, on the other hand, he discovers 
that the dancers are dancing with, against, 
because of or in spite of the music, but rarely 
to it. In modern dance, the dance is paramount. 

This does not mean that the ballet choreog- 
rapher is fettered by his accompaniment. He 
is merely concerned with music as an in- 
gredient of his creation. The old stories of 
choreographers who requested eight bars of 
music in quick tempo, 16 bars of slow music 
a section in march-time or a pizzicato passage 
reflect their concern for the musical forms to 
which their artists would dance. 

In creating ballet to musical masterpieces 
already written, the choreographer is even 
more involved with musical demands. If the 
music has inspired him, it will also discipline 


him to seek parallel choreographic forms. 

This, however, is not universally true of 
ballets being created today. Many contempo- 
rary ballets which depart from traditional 
orms share the choreographic-musical re- 
lationship found in modern dance. In Antony 
ludors pallets— ‘Tiffar 0 f Fire” and “Lilac 
ai en, to name but two — music serves the 
dance, but in no way interferes with it. 

Mr. Tudor does not disregard the music; he 
simp y lefuses to be controlled by its formal 
. etai s. If the choreographic plan demands 
it, he will have his dancers move fleetly to 
slow music, percussively to lyric sections, or 
even stand utterly still while sound surges 
ny. He achieves contrast and dramatic point 
iou D ns awareness of the theatrical powers 

0 music as stimulus or comment rather than 
as mere artistic discipline. 

1 , TP? P°* nt to °ther contemporary bal- 
ets whmh represent superior music-dance col- 

Doser ih 0n ^’ ^ do not give the corn- 

back to 6 u° minant voice - One might even go 
“Srhph 1C ] ^ reat Michel Fokine and his 
mecha G - ra ^ ac e ’ w hich contained none of the 

mechamzed d ance f orms of earlier choreogra . 

was a ° f baiiet 
In nnr he c h oreo grapher’s imagination. 
“Fall Rivp^T™ 1 re P ertorie s, Agnes de Milk’s 
Gould) T 1 Leg ™ d ” (wi* score by Morton 

“FacsimiL’’°7 b e o 5 0b 1 bins ; “ F ™y Free ” 

Tudor’s “Til h by Leonard Bernstein)* 
S Undert °w”( William Schuman), and 



Drama governs musical and choreogra- 
phic form in Balanchine’s “Orpheus” 
danced by Magallanes and Tallchief. 


Martha Graham. Mark Ryder and Erick 
Hawkins in “Night Journey” typify the 
modern dance, not bound by formula. 


The choreographer’s imagination goes 
“Fancy Free” with the Ballet Theater 
dancers Bentley, Braun, Kriza, Solor. 


George Balanchine’s “Orpheus” (Igor Stra- 
vinsky) indicate that traditional forms no 
longer fetter either composer or choreogra- 
pher, but that specific drama, specific theme, 
specific kinetic plan govern the form, both 
musical and choreographic, which a work is 
to take. This plan of action, it seems to me, 
is beneficial to composer and choreographer 
alike, for it obviates the potentially stagnating 
effect of formula. 

Heritage and tradition, however, are not 
necessarily forsaken. Balanchine ballets set 
to classic music represent an inspired contem- 
porary use and extension of traditional forms. 
And in a work such as “Rodeo,” de Mille re- 
minds us that folk music and dance are still 
needed to enrich our theatrical repertory. 

The trend in contemporary ballet, and in 
American ballet specifically, is quite clear. It 
is, simply, that tradition is respected and used 
but not permitted dictatorial powers. The clas- 
sic dance forms, folk forms and established 
musical forms continue to serve as stimuli 
for choreographer and composer. Ballet is thus 
able to continue its old relationship to music 
as an activity set to music and, in its more re- 
cent development, to find in music a support- 
ing, stimulating but not controlling partner. 

Modern dance choreographers, too, are in- 
terested in music as a stimulus, as a way of 
achieving dramatic content and as an aid to 
dance richness. Modern dancers, particularly 
Martha Graham, have fostered the creation of 
distinguished music. Through the demands 
made on their collaborators they have provid- 
ed composers not only with fresh ideas but 
with fresh challenges to their powers. 

If the music-lover admits, even grudgingly, 
the rightful independence of the dance art, he 
should also note with pride that his art of 
music, honored and cherished in its independ- 
ence. is equipped in innumerable ways to 
serve an allied art and, perhaps. l<> enrich it- 
self through such service. 





Classic suite, 
concerto grosso 
— based on 
dance rhythms 


Ballet music; 
ballet suites 


“Rodeo” 
"Facsimile" 
“Fancy Free” 
"Billy the Kid” 
"Orpheus" etc. 



Ballet and music have developed side by side throughout history. The words 
ballet . ballad , ballade all have a common origin in music and the dance. 
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four sides, the Oklahoma State Symphony plays i„ i ts “Hall of Mirrors. 

Oklahoma Wizard 


VICTOR ALESSANDRO, conductor of the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra , breaks down barriers 

between audience and musicians and sets concert-going records By H. W HEINSHEIMER 


# ORCHESTRAL NEWS is being made 
these days in Oklahoma City, where a Texas- 
horn genius named Victor Alessandro has 
come up with a solution to the problem that 
faces every symphony conductor. 

That problem is, how to do away with the 
footlights. Not literally, of course, but in the 
sense of removing the barrier between per- 
formers and audience, making listeners par- 
ticipants in the music instead of spectators. 

In these days of mounting deficits and 
mounting taxes, every orchestra must broaden 
its popular appeal or go under. The day of 
the wealthy patron is past; people who pos- 
sess wealth are becoming downright coy about 
admitting it. Orchestras must look to a mass 
audience for support. 

This means that orchestral performance 
must be made as exciting as possible to as 
many people as possible. Audiences must be 


attracted by sheer love of music rather than 
the desire to be seen at a fashionable enter- 
tainment. Snobbery is a luxury which rela- 
tively few can afford. 

Back in the Thirties, young Victor Alessan- 
dro, confronted by this impasse, pondered, 
then hit upon the idea of the Oklahoma State 
Symphony Society. 

If you should pass through Oklahoma City 
one of these days and walk up to the box 
office window of the city’s sprawling Munici- 
pal Auditorium to buy a ticket for one of the 
concerts of the Oklahoma Symphony Orches- 
tra, the cashier, gently but firmly, will tell 
you that you can’t buy it. You can’t and no- 
body else can. The only way to get in is to 
get in for free — by becoming a member of 
the Oklahoma State Symphony Society. 

The cashier will hand you a little yellow 
booklet and from it you can learn that “to 


H ' tb tbe Oklahoma State Sym- 
serves rec °gnized as one who 

wp ifi V r n . ^ Ruction this great common- 
wealth of Oklahoma and the nation.” 


Wil1 ex l i,ain to y°u, gently 
lm- a c v nil y ’ tbat *he m ere desire to 
buy a ticket to hear Heifetz isn’t considered 

have tn ° ! 1Ualify you f °r admission. You 
will! C ° ^ etter ‘ Y° u have to show your 
willingness to contribute on a much more 
peimanent basis towards the support of an 
educational and cultural institution-and you 

' “A? i b ? becomin g a member of the state- 
de Oklahoma State Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc maintaining and operating the Oklahoma 
Symphony Orchestra.” 

More than 5000 citizens of Oklahoma have 
jotned m this unique crusade for more and 
better music in a ( Continued on Page 51) 
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What Chopin 

really thought of Liszt 


And other opinions , translated into English for the first time 

BY BRONISLAW E. SYDOW 


• Music historians point to Chopin ancl Liszt as an ideal musical 
friendship. Chopin’s uncensored opinion of his fellow-virtuoso, 
however, was less flattering than is generally supposed. It is here 
presented in excerpts from Chopin’s letters to his friend Delfina 
Potocka. They appear in " Frederick Chopin,” a new hook edited 
by Stephen P. Mizwa, copyrighted 1949 by the Kosciusko Foun- 
dation. Excerpts are reprinted by permission of the Foundation. 


W HEN I am thinking of Liszt as a com- 
poser, I see him before my eyes — pow- 
dered, on stilts, and blowing into the horn of 
Jericho fortissimo and prestissimo. 

Liszt has proposed to me that he would like 
to make variations of some of my Etudes. 
I asked him politely to occupy himself with 
something else. Now he is complaining to 
everybody that I said nothing when Kalk- 
brenner made variations on my Mazurka, 
while I won’t permit him to do the same thing. 
He talks and talks to people, but he is most 
polite to me, and so am I to him. A funny 
man; he cannot squeeze any music worthy of 
God or man from his own brains, but he is 
greedy of others’ works, as a cat is of cream. 
There are people who admire him, but I al- 
ways repeat that there is skillful work in him, 
but not a shadow of talent. 

Now when he plays my works, he does not 
add a single note, since 1 have given him some 
seasoned compliments. I always repeat to ev- 
erybody: if you wish to play my things, play 
them as they are written; if not, please com- 
pose yourself and do not enter into someone 
else’s music like a pig in the garden. 

It would he difficult to find somebody more 
dexterous than Liszt. He replaces the lack of 
inspiration with skillful tricks, and will so 
bewilder and stupefy you with his facetiae 
that vou would swear that he was a genuine 
creator, whereas he is only a most skillful 
juggler. 

But what he lacks as a creator is compen- 
sated for by his consummate skill in ex- 
pressing other people’s thoughts and other 
people's works. I wanted to play all my Etudes 


for you myself, but now I prefer that Liszt 
should do it. Played by him, the} will sound 
better to you. 1 am unable — as much as I 
love >ou — to play them in such a manner. 
This is one of his lie plus ultras. Everyone 
is delighted by the way he plays them — and 
rightly so. 

CONCERNING GENIUS 

Every genius is a revolutionary who pro- 
duces a great deal of commotion in the world. 
After he has abolished the old rules he writes 
his own, new ones, which no one even half 
understands; and after he has stupefied and 
bewildered everybody, he leaves the world 
neither understood nor regretted. When he is 
no more, the people breathe easier. Not al- 
ways does the next generation comprehend 
and appreciate him properly. Sometimes it 
may even take a whole century. 

It is a curious question: does the genius 
feel his own greatness? . . . does he under- 
stand how far his echo will reach into the 
centuries? That only posterity can understand 
him is clear to me. When you are contem- 
plating a colossal piece of sculpture, you can 
see it well only from a certain distance. When 
standing near, you can never see the whole 
object, and looking at it part by part, you 
will have a misshapen impression of it. 

The genius is the strangest of men because 
he is so far ahead of his contemporaries that 
they lose sight of him. Moreover, nobody 
knows which generation is going to compre- 
hend him. 

Genius has a big nose and a splendid sense 
of smell which enable him to catch the direc- 


tion of the wind of the future. Don’t think 
that I am imagining that I am a genius, pos- 
sessing as I do an enormous nose (ogroinne 
nosiwo) ; you understand that I mean quite a 
different kind of nose. 

JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 

Bach will never grow old. The structure 
of his work is like those ideally built geometri- 
cal figures, in which everything has its place 
and in which no line is superfluous. Bach re- 
minds me of an astronomer; there are people 
who are unable to see anything in his work 
except a series of difficult ciphers, but others, 
who know how to feel and understand him, 
Bach leads to his enormous telescope and lets 
them admire the stars of his masterpieces. If 
any epoch should neglect Bach, it would give 
evidence of shallowness, stupidity, and spoiled 
taste. 

When I am playing somebody, I often think 
that I would make this note or that different. 
But that never happens when 1 am playing 
Bach. In his work everything is so ideally 
made that one cannot imagine it otherwise; 
the smallest alteration would spoil everything. 
Here, as in geometrical figures, the slightest 
change is impossible. 

BAOH, MOZART, LISZT 

Every creator has moments when his in- 
spiration weakens and when only brainwork is 
done. When on'e picks up musical notes, one 
can point out such parts with the finger. The 
main thing is that there should be the greatest 
amount of inspiration and the least possible 
amount of work. (Continued on Page 54) 
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Members of the Glee Club of Bal- 
timore’s Public School No. 236 make 
a record of their voices. The record- 
ing machine is an important item 
of equipment for Baltimore schools. 



Record 
your 

perfonnunces a y %(mOT>a£ 


Progressive educators achieve better 
results in shorter time through use of sound recorders 


T IME, to a school music teacher, is too 
short. School enrollments increase, stu- 
dents expect a greater variety of musical ex- 
periences and the community wants to hear 
more and more of the music its children are 
making. All this is to the good. Yet for the 
teacher it means doing more in less time. 

Fortunately, there is an increasing number 
of aids for the harassed teacher, and one of the 
most versatile is the sound recorder. For the 
interested and imaginative musician, a record- 
ing device can be used to solve a number of 
otherwise frustrating problems. 

For instance, only a few weeks after the 
opening of school, members of the All-State 
Chorus would come together for three days of 
rehearsals with the guest conductor for their 
annual performance at the state convention 
of public school teachers. Representatives 
from the choruses of the city already had been 
chosen and were preparing their music. Tenors 
and basses in one of the boys’ vocational high 
schools had difficulty hearing their parts in the 
music for mixed chorus because the soprano 
and alto parts were never sung with them, and 
only a few inter-school rehearsals, with all 


parts being sung together, could be conveni- 
ently scheduled. 

A wire recorder was owned by the school, 
and the instructor brought it to a girls’ high 
school where he recorded the soprano and alto 
parts as sung by the girls’ chorus. At the fol- 
lowing rehearsals the boys sang in their own 
rehearsal room, hearing all four parts of the 
songs for the festival program. The musical 
context was more clearly understood because 
it was heard in its complete form. The net 
result was a saving of rehearsal time and 
teacher energy, with the added dividend of 
more intelligent singing on the part of the boys. 

• Before recounting other examples of the 
practical value of recording equipment it may 
be well to review the various kinds of instru- 
ments available. The acetate disc recorder 
has been used for many years and its advan- 
tages and limitations are quite generally known. 
It is only recently that tape and wire recorders 
have been commercially produced in quantity, 
and at a price which permits their frequent 
use in schools and in the studio of the music 
teacher. The advertisements describing these 


r , '■> numerous as to con- 

fuse the prospective buyer. Shall it be disc or 
wire or tape? A good beginning is to deter- 
mine what you wish to record and for what 
purpose. Most of these machines are well 
adapted to serve a specific function: no ma- 
rline serves all purposes equally well or fits 
tne same purse. 

• Both tape and wire recorders are less ex- 
enstve to operate than the disc recorder 

hons “d 'V Wlre can be re-used literally 
thousands of times. Acetate discs cannot be 
eta e d , and their cost is higher, for each 

Also M, d rCC01 ' 8 ’ lha “ ei,h " ta P a or wire, 
w re I p‘ SCS Cam ‘ 0t be ec Bted. Should the 

be knntf 3 °' a . scc1 * 011 Be removed, it can 
be knotted— -as simple as that. Tape can be 

‘wo ends fastened with Scotch 
I ape However, dtscs can be replayed on any 

recordim. P lonogra P h and do not require the 
eco.dmg mstrumeut for reproduction as do 
the tape and wire machine* 

Disc recordings are brieUt is ea«v to locate 
‘be performance you (Continued on Pal 59) 


DR. KENNETH HJELMERVIK 

is director of music education 
m the Baltimore Public Schools. 
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BY VIKTOR FUCHS 

The secret of free, effortless top tones — a studio-tested formula 



/COMPARED to a violinist or a pianist, a 
singer starts his career in an amateurish 
way. Not infrequently, he remains an amateur 
even after he has become a well-known artist. 
The pianist or violinist has only to learn to 
master his instrument. The singer, whose in- 
strument is his voice, must develop his instru- 
ment before he can master it. 

The singer is at a disadvantage in still an- 
other way — his instrument is subject to his 
mood or physical condition. 

No matter how nervous a piano virtuoso 
may be, his well-tuned Steinway is cool as 
a cucumber. What does an instrumentalist 
worry about before a performance? Mainly, 
whether he will be technically perfect, and 
whether his musical memory will function. 

The singer, of course, worries about these 
things too. He is, in addition, greatly con- 
cerned about his instrument — whether he is 
in good voice or not. More than that, he 
wonders whether his voice will remain in the 
same condition throughout the performance. 

Another hazard is that the singer, like 
everyone else, uses his voice mainly for 
speaking. Since we learn to speak — that is, 
to use our instrument, the voice — in a hap- 
hazard manner, most of us show many faults 
of speech. A child learns to speak by imi- 
tation. If he hears English spoken with a 
Southern accent or Midwestern burr, he too 
will speak with a regional peculiarity. 

In every regional accent, the muscles of 
the mouth and throat are used in a certain 
typical way. This way of using them becomes 
automatic, and follows into singing — a fact 
the voice teacher has to take into account 
when he gives a beginner his first lesson. 

But even a beginner in singing is not one 
who has never sung a note before; on the 
contrary, he has probably sung quite a bit al- 
ready and is accustomed to using certain sets 
of throat muscles in a certain way. When the 
voice teacher starts his instruction, his job 
is not only to teach his pupil how to use the 
right muscles, but also to help him get rid of 
previously acquired bad habits. 

Now, someone might ask, “What about 
those beginners who are naturally so talented 
that they have no faults or bad habits in their 
singing?” Of course, there are such people, 


but they are exceptions to the rule. 

In general, the instrument of the singing 
voice is the same as the instrument of the 
speaking voice, even though we do not use it 
in exactly the same manner. Since we start 
to talk without learning to talk systemati- 
cally, our speech is always technically more 
or less faulty. Therefore, we usually start out 
on a faulty basis when we first sing. 

Also, when we first start to sing, as chil- 
dren in school, we never think of the quality 
of our voices — whether we sound beautiful or 
not. We are only concerned with producing a 
melody. Similarly, when we speak, we are not 
concerned with tonal quality, but merely with 
the thought we wish to express. 

The voice teacher, therefore, unlike his 


colleague who teaches an inanimate instru- 
ment, starts with a pupil who is already ac- 
customed to using his instrument in a way 
peculiar to him, and whose instrument, his 
voice, is not in perfect order. 

Most young people wish to study singing in 
order that they may enlarge the volume and 
the range of their voices. What is really more 
important is to improve the quality of their 
voices, since singers have always been judged 
not by volume and range, but by' beauty of 
tone. There have been many singers who 
could sing with greater volume and wider 
range than Caruso, and yet Caruso has re- 
mained incomparable. 

Young singers, and, alas, many voice 
teachers, attempt ( Continued on Page 55) 
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by yian-eario menotti 

A conference with ANNABEL COMFORT 


O A native of Milan, Gian-Carlo Menotti, composer of "The Telephone" 
and "The Medium," came to America at 15 to study composition with 
Rosario Scalero at the Curtis Institute of Music. His first opera, "Amelia 
Goes to The Ball," was premiered in Philadelphia in 1937. When "Amelia" 
was staged at the Metropolitan, one critic called Menotti "the first origi- 
nal voice in lyric theatre since Puccini." His newest opera is "The Consul." 
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TN the past fifty years, the theatre, particu- 
larly in America, has been imprisoned by 
photographic realism. Recently, many impor- 
tant writers, both here and abroad, have tried 
to combat theatre realism with imaginative 
plays like “The Mad Woman of Chaillot,” “No 
Exit,” “The Skin of Our Teeth,” and “Glass 
Menagerie.” The prose theatre, of course, 
tends by its very nature toward realism. There 
is even greater opportunity for imaginative 
writing in the lyric theatre, if its potentialities 
are fully realized. 

My advice to any young composer who is 
writing for the stage is to study classic and 
modern staging. I have seen too many operatic 
scores of young composers who have used 
libretti written by people who are ignorant of 
any stage technique later than the time of 
Victor Hugo. They still think that characters 
in an opera must wear plumed hats and carry 
swords. They do not realize that the romantic 
attitudes of composers in the past (Verdi, 
Weber and Wagner) reflect the revolutionary 
ideas of the prose theatre of their period. 

Modern opera should forget these attitudes 
and use the experimental devices of the mod- 
ern stage, and try to further such experiments 
in lyrical terms. I do not believe that opera is 
necessarily an art of the past. On the contrary, 
1 believe that it can be the theatre of the future. 

In writing “The Medium,” I hoped to indi- 
cate that it was possible to create a theatrical 
formula that could embody the excitement and 
novelty of a modern play, plus the beauty and 
expressiveness of opera. Too many people 
think that the only possible subject for an 
opera is one completely removed from actual- 
ity, and reflecting only a certain nostalgia for 
the past. They forget that Mozart wrote of the 
period in which he lived, using Beaumarchais’ 
explosive satire, “The Marriage of Figaro ” 


as his libretto. Nor did Verdi or Puccini hesi- 
tate to utilize such contemporary plays as “La 
Dame aux Camelias,” (“La Traviala”), La 
Boheme,” “The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
“Madame Butterfly.” The limitations of the 
lyric theatre are not in the subject matter, but 
in the treatment of it. 

Whether you write about an old maid in 
New England, as I did in “The Old Maid and 
the Thief,” or an over-garrulous young lady 
as in “The Telephone,” the problem is how to 
formalize such subjects — or, how to discover 
in them that vein of poetry which demands 
musical expression. There are situations and 
even phrases that are hopelessly inappropriate 
for musical treatment, because they lack the 
essential poetic quality. 

That is one of the reasons why so many 
people object to opera in English. How is it 
possible, they ask, to set to music such phrases 
as “your dinner is getting cold”? They do not 
realize that it is equally impossible to set such 
a phrase in Italian, French, or German. It 
would amuse a foreign audience as much as 
it does an American audience. 

W HAT is more beautiful than the haunting 
“Remember Me” at the end of Dido’s 
Lament, in Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”? Sup- 
pose, instead of these two particular words, 
Purcell’s librettist had written, “Keep me in 
mind.” The whole enchantment of the phrase 
would have been lost. I find an extraordinary 
number of people are insensitive to the mu- 
sical value of language. Even composers often 
set words at random, thus destroying the care- 
ful rhythm already set by the poet. Many times 
I have seen a whole note written over the 
word “it.” How could a composer in such a 
case expect a singer to make anything but 
an ugly, meaningless sound? 
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Sometimes this ideal union is impossible. 
There is poetry that is self-sufficient, and re- 
fuses to be set to music. There is also music 
that is equally self-sufficient, and resents being 
coupled with words. In the selection of a text, 
it is important to choose poetry which has a 
feminine character, and asks to be comple- 
mented by a more masculine musical element. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets are what I would call 
masculine poetry. They resist being set to 
music. 

Whenever Shakespeare calls for music as 
he often does in his plays, his poetry immedi- 
ately changes character. It abandons its com- 
plexity and aggressiveness in favor of supple- 
ness and lyricism. The songs in “The Tempest” 
afford a good example of this. 

Just as a drop of water is created by an 
exact proportion of hydrogen and oxygen, so 
in creating a lyrical phrase you must have an 
equally exact proportion between words and 
music. As water is not merely hydrogen and 
oxygen, so must the composer of opera strive 
to create something which is neither a play 
with added music, nor a symphony with words, 
but a new, indissoluble organism. 

I am perhaps the only composer who has 
finally convinced his publisher not to publish 
his libretti separately. (The publisher won two 
rounds with “The Old Maid and the Thief,” 


and “Amelia Goes To the Ball,” to my lasting 
regret.) I always conceive my libretti at the 
same time as I conceive the music, and it 
has always been painful for me to read my 
text divorced from its musical setting. A 
phrase such as “Mother, Mother, are you 
there?” in “The Medium,” has no meaning to 
me unless it is sung. Nor does “Isn’t the weath- 
er awful?” in “The Old Maid and the Thief.” 
To read and judge a libretto without its mu- 
sical setting is unfair both to the librettist and 
the composer. What may be a wonderful play 
may become a laughable opera, just as a seem- 
ingly awkward libretto may burst into flame 
once clothed by music. 

A GAIN I must stress the fact that the libretto 
is an incomplete work of art, as it is only 
a part of a whole organism. Just as you cannot 
judge a watch by looking at one of its wheels, 
you cannot judge an opera by only reading 
the libretto, or playing the music. The two 
elements must be experienced together. 

It is because I consider opera a very spe- 
cialized form of art, an art in itself, that I 
believe that certain kinds of stage directors 
and singers are inadequate for it. Most oper- 
atic stage directors are sadly inefficient. They 
seem to have learned little or nothing of what 
the modern stage has to offer. They are still 


repeating movements that were cliches twenty 
years ago. They are terrified if they are asked 
to introduce into opera any device which has 
not already been sanctioned by tradition. 

Equally unsuccessful, although certainly 
more exciting, are the operatic experiments of 
directors from the legitimate stage. They do 
not lack imagination or daring; but they are 
ill-equipped for working with singers, instead 
of actors. It goes against the grain with them 
to allow music to fill, without apology, the 
silences between dialogues. 

As for singers, the problem is even more 
serious. They constantly refuse to accept opera 
as a contemporary form of the theatre, and 
do not realize that little by little they are let- 
ting themselves out of work. 

When “The Medium” was playing on Broad- 
way, it was a struggle to convince some mem- 
bers of my cast that it was more important for 
them to play to such unoperatic audiences 
than to accept a Metropolitan Opera contract, 
and sing the third Rhine Maiden in “Goetter- 
daemmerung.” Singers love to wear the dusty 
costumes of their predecessors. Very few of 
them inject new vitality into their art. 

There are many reasons for the decline of 
opera as a vital contemporary expression. 
Here are four of ( Continued on Page 50) 




“THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF:” Miss Todd (Marie 
Powers) exchanges small talk over tea with a neigh- 
bor, Miss Pinkerton (Ellen Faull) during the New 
York City Opera’s performance of the comedy. 


MME. FLORA (Marie Powers) kneels beside the body 
of Toby, the deaf-mute (Leo Coleman), in the final 
scene of Mr. Menotti’s powerful opera, “The Me- 
dium.” Maddened by her “voices,” Flora kills Toby. 


Error: febrvary mo 



LATEST IN THE SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS who answer ETUDE readers’ voice questions is Glades 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano star of the Metropolitan Opera, concert, screen and radio Ouestioiis 
should be addressed in care of ETUDE, Bryn Moot, Pennsylvania. Those of the greatest General 
interest will be printed. Next month’s guest editor will bo Patrice Munsel, Metropolitan coloratura 


YOUR VOCAL PROBLEM 

ftom in Deepwater, Missouri, 

Gladys Swarthout got her start at 13 
when she pinned up her curls, told a 
Kansas City choirmaster she was 19, 
and landed a job as regular soloist. Since 
then she has sung regularly at the Met- 
ropolitan, the Chicago Opera and other 
major American companies, and has ap- 
peared in movies and on the radio. Con- 
cert tours have taken her to every state 
in the union. Miss Swarthout is married 
to Frank Chapman, New York City 
public relations counsel. Among her out- 
standing roles is that of Carmen. 

by glatlys 

swarthout 



• / have a contralto voice, but because 

of the method by which I’m being taught, l 
do not have the heavy chest tones of most 
contraltos. Recently I have tried to open up 
these low tones, B, A, G, below middle C, but 
my scale is not smooth and my head tones 
not as full and pretty. My first method, the 
downward vocalization method, made singing 
easy, but the low notes were weak and un- 
dramatic. By trying to develop chest tones, 
singing has become work for me and the flow 
of tone is uneven. Which method should 1 
continue? Could I develop lower chest tones 
by constant work with my first method? 

► This question puzzles me because I do 
not understand what you mean by the “down- 
ward vocalization method.” However, since 
the singer indicates that it was an easy method 
for her, it was probably right. The use of 
heavy chest tones can be so overdone as to 
become not only ugly, but actually dangerous. 
I feel in general it is much better to stick to 
the so-called head tones which naturally are 
produced by using all the resonant chambers 
than it is to try for the old-fashioned chest 
tones, unless that tone is perfectly natural and 
used sparingly. I am very sure that in this 


particular instance, if the original method was 
correct, the low tones will develop. 

• 1 am 13 years old and have a sweet, 

full and exceptionally strong voice. My range 
is from F below middle C to A above the staff, 
but my best tone quality is from middle C 
up to F on the fifth line. I have been singing 
soprano in church because they need them 
but perhaps I am a contralto. Do you think 
me too young to have my voice placed and 
start taking lessons? If I am a contralto, will 
singing soprano in a choir hurt my voice? 

► This is very simple for me to answer 
because I can do so from my own experience. 
When I was 13, I was a soprano soloist in 
one of the big churches in Kansas City, after 
having studied for only a year. I should judge 
that the young lady who asks this question 
has a very mature voice, as 1 did, hence I 
think it quite proper that she should start 
taking lessons. And certainly singing soprano 
in a church choir is going to do her no harm 
vocally, providing that she is not forcing in 
the upper register. I think she will find in a 
few years that she has a low voice, but at 
this point it would be very unwise to force 


traito or even a mezzo voice. 

M y dau B hter has absolute pitch. She 

SV 7 Z?°’ aml "»* music excep- 
IwuaUy well. Oj whal value h absohie J, 

: n T ' 0 v °] ce tea ^ toho places no value 
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Mn h„ Ab ll 0l j te Pi .‘ ch is a very rare gift, if it 

feren M & but there is a great dif- 

t X , f f ° Plnl0n as to its utility. It is cer- 
tain y ,° f 110 Particular value to a singer par- 
ticularly sitiee most singers sing b three 

taas o" ‘.I l ' ley a|Jpear wilh ° rcheS - 
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How the Blues Began 

W . C. Handy, at the age of seventy-seven, 

surveys the field which he pioneered 

BY B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


"THE FATHER OF THE BLUES." A Treas- 
ury of the Blues, from Memphis Blues to the 
present day. Edited by W. C. Handy with an 
historical and critical text by Abbe Niles. 
Pages, 258 (8x11). Price $5.00. Publishers, 
Charles Boni. Distributed by Simon and 
Schuster. 

William Christopher Handy, sage and kind- 
ly, has traveled a long, long road since Novem- 
ber 16, 1873, when he was born in Florence, 
Alabama. His father and his grandfather were 
devout Negro parsons who looked upon the 
career of a musician as disreputable. In fact, 
father Handy said “he would sooner follow his 
son’s hearse than see him become a profes- 
sional musician.” 

Young Handy however, was music bent, and 
nothing could stop him. He came under the 
instruction of a teacher from Fisk University 
who taught him the tonic-sol-fa system and 
acquainted him with the music of choruses 
from Wagner, Verdi and Bizet. 

Handy formed a quartet and started out for 
the Chicago World’s Fair with a capital of 
twenty cents. By giving entertainments along 
the route the four reached their goal only to 
find the Fair postponed. Handy then became 
a member of Mahara’s Colored Minstrels. He 
noted that most of the songs were by white 
composers, and were in no way a true evolu- 
tion of Negro melodies or Negro folk-lore. 
Only the songs of James A. Bland I Carry Me 
Back to 01’ Virginny and Oh Deni Golden 
Slippers) were of Negro origin, although they 
reflected English and Irish folk-songs. It was 
through the movement to erect a monument 
to Bland in the Merion Memorial Cemetery 
near Philadelphia, that j our reviewer came to 
know the “blues” as Hand} expressed them. 
They are in no sense the usual type of strident 
jungle caterwauling which has made so many 
normal people dread the ven thought of jazz 
and swing. They are no boiler factory explo- 
sions of discords, no nerve-petrifying orgies of 
cacophony but rather the simple and powerful 
expression of the elemental emotions of the 
race that made them possible. There is some- 
thing extremely poignant about the St. Louis 
Blues which has a very definite human appeal. 

Handy wrote the Memphis Pines, his first, 


in 1909 as a contribution to the campaign of 
the local, but widely known political boss, 
E. C. Crump. This was followed by a famous 
series of “Blues” which earned him the title 
“King of the Blues.” Later he went to New 



W . C . HANDY 


York, where he established the highly success- 
ful publishing firm of Handy Brothers Music 
Co., Inc. He is now blind but attends to busi- 
ness daily. He is a churchman and a 33rd de- 
gree Mason. ASCAP, of which he has been a 
member for years, holds him in high regard. 

“A Treasury of the Blues” contains some 
seventy representative blues songs with ac- 
companiments that make them accessible to 
the ordinary pianist. Abbe Niles’ critical notes 
are informative and finely presented. The col- 
lection is a gem for the musical library. 

"HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO." By Jacques 
Fray and David A. Saperton, Mus. Doc. Pages, 
121. Price, $2.95. Publisher, Doubleday and Co. 

The musical notation employed by most na- 
tions of the world for two centuries has been 
repeatedly assailed as a cumbersome barrier 
for beginners whose ambition is to be able to 
play just enough to perform a few tunes. 


Many short-cut methods have been devised 
and marketed to help those who dread learn- 
ing the regular notation. Usually such methods 
have been written with a definite commercial 
aim by writers who have had relatively little 
experience, in music or education. But here 
are two top-notchers, two finely trained mu- 
sicians and teachers, one of whom, Dr. David 
Saperton, was a former Assistant Director of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
The plan of employing diagrams instead of 
notes which the authors claim enables the 
novice “to play a melody at the very first les- 
son, a course which in thirty minutes has you 
playing a simple song with both hands” must 
be seen to be comprehended. Midway in the 
book, notes are introduced and well-known 
tunes are presented in simple notation. 

Generally speaking, your reviewer realizes 
that there are great numbers of people who 
like to dabble in music. They have no further 
ambition than that of amusing themselves. 
Some of those could find great charm in get- 
ting into music through a short cut. However, 
if anyone aspires to get the higher joys of 
music a certain kind of proficiency must be 
acquired. This proficiency is a mental adjust- 
ment and a manual adjustment which seem- 
ingly can be acquired only at the keyboard. 

Yet, there is a distinct need for such a book 
as “How to Play the Piano,” by Mr. Fray and 
Dr. Saperton for those who do not expect to 
take up the study of music seriously. 

■'KEYBOARD MUSIC from the Middle Ages 
to die Beginnings of the Baroque. By Ger- 
ald Stares Bedbrook. Pages 170. Price $4.50. 
Publisher, MacMillan and Co. Ltd. 

In the British Museum there is a miniature 
of King David seated at a Positive Organ. 
It is taken from a French Psalter of about 
1300 A. D. Inasmuch as David, who with his 
harp soothed the black moods of King Saul, 
died over two thousand years before the 
monastic mediaeval artist made the minia- 
ture, it is very unlikely that he ever saw a 
keyboard of any kind. The inventor of the 
keyboard is as much lost in the mists of 
oblivion as the inventor of the plough. 

It is reputed that the organ came to Europe 
from Asia via Rome. In the fourth century A. 
D. the Roman hydraulic or water organ came 
into use. Then in about the middle of the 
ninth century there was an organ with 400 
pipes at Winchester which required seventy 
able-bodied organ blowers at the pumps. It 
was so loud that people had to cover their 
ears with their hands as they approached it. 
With the growth of the organ there developed 
a very distinct art of ecclesiastical musical 
composition in the Middle Ages, and it is with 
these works that Mr. Bedbrook concerns him- 
self. The book terminates with the baroque 
period. It is charming and authoritative. 
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Beiino Moiseiwitsch 

... a contemporary master discusses 
the great tradition of Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein 
and Paderewski 

In collaboration with ROSE HEYLBUT 

PLAYING IN THE 

Grand Style 


• Benno Moiseiwitsch ivas born in 
Odessa, began liis studies at the age of 
six, and was accepted as pupil by Theo- 
dor Leschetizky before he was fifteen. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch is distinguished for 
musicianship as well as for virtuosity. 

T he critics are occasionally pleased to com- 
pliment a pianist by saying that he plays 
“in the grand style.” Exactly what do they 
mean by that phrase? 

In the broadest sense, they mean a style of 
playing which penetrates deeper than the phys- 
ical conquering of the piano. It concerns itself 
with the release of music. The “grand style” 
moved listeners through interpretation. 

If today’s young pianist is to achieve simi- 
lar results, he, too, must turn to interpretative 
values. So the next question is, how does one 
learn to interpret? 

In the “grand” days of Anton Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff, and Paderewski, it was impos- 
sible to learn musical meaning through record- 
ings. Learning music meant digging deep into 
the score itself, training the inward hearing to 
grasp what is there and also what is not there. 
By concentrated and devoted thinking about 
music, the artist built himself a solid foundation. 

Any artist worth his salt thinks music far 
more than he practices. Practice divides the 
mind between music and the mechanics of 
managing hands and feet. Inward hearing has 
its roots in musical thought. 

In my student days, when Leschetizky was 
dissatisfied with the way we turned a phrase, 
he would bid us leave the piano and walk about 
the room with our eyes shut until a new phras- 
ing suggested itself. Then we were allowed to 
play it for him. I still follow this procedure, 
leaving the piano to think about a phrase 
which needs better shaping. 


How do you know if your thinking leads 
you to the right interpretative result? Well, 
you don’t! Except in the sense that no sincere- 
ly planned and logically motivated interpreta- 
tion is wholly wrong. What you think about 
music (that is, your interpretation) depends 
upon talent, intelligence, and general make- 
up — I might also add maturity, always taking 
into account that some people mature at an 
earlier age than others. The natural vigor of 
these qualities, together with their develop- 
ment, will ultimately lead to some valid train 
of musical thought. 

The only really external factors in music 
are the printed indications, and even these are 
far from absolute. Take, for instance, the fa- 
mous Chopin rubati. The tempo indication is 
rubato — but how much? What shall the actual 
note-durations be? To approximate anything 
resembling accuracy, one needs a sound knowl- 
edge of Chopin’s life, his moods; what he was 
experiencing and feeling when he wrote that 
particular work; its relation to his work as a 
whole, etc. One tries to reconstruct all this, 
and then to apply it. 

I nterpretation does not mean borrowing 
“effects” to round out the rendition of a 
given work. It means learning how to think 
musically in approaching all works. This re- 
quires preparation. First, it demands thought- 
ful study with a thoughtful, intelligent teacher. 
Also, intelligent listening to (but not copying 
from!) concerts and records. 

By intelligent listening I mean breaking 
away from mere feats of technique and analyz- 
ing musical meaning. Find out what is being 
said. Compare phrasings and phrase-contents 
with your own. Try to divine why a certain 
artist plays a certain thing in a certain way. 

Other requirements include solid factual 
knowledge of the life ’and times of a composer 


(approached without bias, pro or con) ; and 
wide general musicianship. One must be able 
to read any score, to see how a work is con- 
structed, to analyze the content and structure 
oi its various sections, to divine what the com- 
poser had to say. 


: ^ *uusi learn to think one s way 

-■- into every phrase, every bar, and to form 
one s own opinions about it. All these inter- 
p relative steps must be practiced as diligently 
as finger-drills. 

I incline to be stubborn about divining and 
recreating musical meaning. 1 do not arrive at 
interpretative conclusions without thought; I 
hover over a work for days-weeks-Trying 
shades of meaning. And once 1 have worked 
ou a satis ying (if n ot standardized) inter- 
pretation, I an, hard to sway from it. 

(,ri ln ,f ample: in the thi,d movement 
of the Waldstein” Sonata, just before the 
coda, there occur tied chords immediately 
The ,h dmS u' 6 . restatemen ‘ of the theme. Now, 
rhmd h i a if “ S ? Wn marked rhythm, and the 
ti : S ’ ! n l at l lare -o.u nd dead. I sincerely 

duce he e ,1 Ce ’7 Cn really wanled t0 «P™- 
duce he.e, the orchestral effect of notes lightly 

repeated (as in the theme itself ). Orel, estrally, 
such an effect could be got by playing each 
L ir o °yi? e During and then on the G- 

the feeling o/repeSao^Nm 81 8 ? 

„ , e P eilt i°n. INot venturing to “ 1 m- 

prove Beethoven by making an unindicated 
repetition, I obtain the effect I desire by hold- 
mg the top notes of each chord and changing 
both Anger and pedal during the holding. 
Thus get the feeling of an echo wUch su °. 

ges ts the theme-rhythm without actually re- 
peating the notes. J 

One evening last summer, I played Chopin’s 
B-Mmor Sonata, the Largo of which is among 
the loveliest slow movements we know. One 
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always plays best alone at home, and this 
night I revelled in the beauty and sentiment of 
that movement. 

When I had finished it, I was startled to 
find myself sliding straight into the theme of 
the last movement, 



omitting the introductory chords. It was in 
no sense intentional: I simply could not break 
the mood of the beautiful slow movement by 
playing chords. And immediately it came to 
me that those chords do not relate to the tran- 
sition between the third and final movements. 

I was greatly excited by the thought and 
determined I against advice) to try playing 
the work this way in public. I finally did. and 
was gratified when the critics, who might have 
condemned me. approved the alteration. On 
principle. I am against taking liberties with 
the masters: I never seek to change texts. But 
when changes of this kind come to me, when 
they fit. and when I have exercised thought 
and reason upon them, then I feel they must 
be right! 


» sorgsky’s ‘'Pictures At an Exhibition." 
a colorful work in the tradition of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval." We are told that Moussorgsky 
wrote this series of "pictures” after being im- 
pressed by the paintings of his friend Hart- 
mann. The paintings are, 1 believe, in exist- 
ence. but I have never seen them. Nor is there 
any reason why I should. For what 1 wish to 
bring out is. not a series of pictures, but the 
things Moussorgsky saw and fell when he 
looked at them. Working in this way. I am 
sure I shall find what he meant to put down 
for the piano but I being clumsy pianistically) 
did not always succeed in writing. 

J lie very structure of the work is a help. 
Moussorgsky walks into the exhibition in ex- 
uberant fashion, but as he glances at the first 
picture his mood changes. In walking on to 
the next — half his mind on what he just saw, 
tbe other half on what he is about to see — 
the mood changes again. And each picture 
affects him differently. He finishes "‘The Old 
Castle’ with a sigh: then lakes a deep breath 
and with a sense of false bravado, goes on to 
the next. "The Bydlo,” the picture of an old 
Polish ox-cart, is very melancholy. Why? Be- 
cause of the weariness of the hard-driven 
beasts, stumping along in fixed rhythm? Be- 
cause of the harshness of the driver? Because 
of something in the surrounding scene — or 
something Moussorgsky saw into that scene? 
This is a good exercise in interpretation! 

The student can find further excellent prac- 
tice in studying the sonata form. This, of 
course, means more than merely learning that 
sonata movements are built out of a first 
theme, a transition to a second theme, develop- 
ment. recapitulation of one or both themes, 
and coda. One of the first tasks, and biggest 
tc-is, is a 'dose analysis of the development 
H-flion-. F<>r here I Continued on Page 56) | 
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© What is the meaning of spiccato? 

9 Are technical studies necessary? 

Questions from ETUDE readers are answered bv 

HAROLD BERKLEY 

© W ill you kindly tell, me just what does Concerning the wedges and dots, according 

the word spiccato mean , and how it is played to strict convention, notes with vertical wedges 

( martele, springing bow, or just short over them should be played as short as pos- 

bows I ? Also, just what is the difference be- sible, the value of the note being completed 

tween sixteenths with wedges Y over them by an interval of silence, while notes headed 
and those with dots? In Kreutzer, etc., some with dots are shortened by only one-half their 
studies use the wedges and some the dots, written length (see example). 
with no explanation." — H.A.B., New York. 

However, many composers and editors 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED from the use the signs loosely and indiscriminately; so 

Italian, spiccato means “separate” or “dis- that it is generally left to the player’s taste 

tinct.” When applied to bowing on stringed and experience to decide just how staccato a 

instruments, it means a springing bow played passage should be played. According to Notte- 

near the middle with a wrist action. bohm’s “Beethoveniana,” quoted in Grove’s 

It should always be kept in mind that the Dictionary of Music, Beethoven was one of the 

spiccato comes from the wrist. When the wrist few' composers who had a keen sense of the 

movement is mastered, a slight motion of the difference between the two markings. But the 

arm can be combined with it in order to indications in many editions of his works are 

increase the volume of tone; but the player not exclusively Beethoven’s! 

who uses both before he has complete control It is too bad this vagueness exists, for to 
of the wrist movement will certainly find him- violinists, at any rate, there is a world of dif- 

self stiffening when lie tries to play at a rapid ference between staccato and staccatissimo. 

tempo. This is a common fault among stu- Dots over notes of moderate tempo may well 

dents who are loo impatient to study the indicate a singing martele, while the use of 

spiccato correctly. wedges w'ould unmistakably indicate very 

For the performance of a brilliant spiccato, short, sharply-articulated notes, 
the bow-stick should be vertically above the 

hair. This gives more “bite” to each note. • “There has been a lot oj discussion lately 

Only when a softer, more flaky effect is re- in this town among the violin teachers and 

quired should the bow-stick be tilted. the piano teachers about the value oj studies 

As I have had occasion to say a number of (etudes) in the training of pupils. Most of the 

piano teachers and some oj the violinists say 
they are not necessary any more, that tech- 
nique can be learned from pieces. I can't agree 
with this, nor can some oj my friends, and I 
should like very much to knoiv what you think 
about it. The question: Are studies neces- 
sary?” — Miss M.L.R., Texas. 

I’M GLAD TO HAVE this letter, the sub- 
ject of which is being increasingly discussed: 
it is, moreover, a question that cannot be 
categorically answered in a couple of sen- 
tences. There are numerous angles, some of 
them mutually opposed, that have to be taken 
into consideration. 

For one thing, (Continued on Page 61) 



times in the past, the first prerequisite for the 
playing of the spiccato is a complete mastery 
of the wrist-and-finger motion at the frog of 
the bow during performance. 


Written I’luyucJ 
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Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 

and Professor ROBERT A. MELOHER, Oberlin College 


MORE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHING THE DEAF AND BLIND 

• Within the past feiv years this department 
has received a number of inquiries as to lwtv 
to teach music to those who are deaf or blind 
— or both. Several readers have already been 
gracious enough to tell the Department Editor 
about their own experiences, and he is grateful 
to them for their help. Now comes a wonder- 
ful letter from a teacher who has evidently had 
considerable experience in teaching both the 
deaf and the blind, and since her suggestions 
seem to me to be so wise and practical, I will 
share her entire letter with the readers of this 
page. — K. G. 

W E absorb the things we learn through 
the channels of our senses. If deprived 
of vision or hearing, there naturally results a 
greater development of touch or some other 
sense. In teaching music this seems to indicate 
an approach through the medium of rhythm. 

First of all. the teacher must have unlim- 
ited patience, as well as confidence in the pos- 
sibility of getting results. Second, as he trains 
his pupil to recognize, analyze, and express 
rhythm, he must be sure that he is sharing the 
same emotions, and he must analyze his own 
reactions both physically and mentally. The 
more completely the teacher understands the 
pupil, the better the instruction will be. 

As an example of what I mean, try the fol- 
lowing: Have your pupil place his hand (or 
hands) against the soundboard of the piano. 
Play a slow, rather loud, definite and re- 
peated rhythmic pattern. The same tone may 
be used, but try out the range to determine 
which pitch is most helpful in enabling the 
pupil to “feel” the vibrations. Do not use the 
damper pedal — it magnifies but it also has 
the effect of blurring the vibrations. When 
the pupil can repeat the pattern by tapping 
on wood with his fingers or by playing it 
on a snare drum, you may be assured that 
the first step has been successfully taken. 
It may surprise you to find how easily you 
too can feel music if you plug your ears and 
become the subject of your own experiment. 
If you cannot feel music in your very finger 
tips, don’t expect it of others! 

Again: Take some metal article such as a 
sauce pan. Place the fingers firmly around 
it or hold it close to the body. Can you feel 
the music from the radio in the next room 
even though it is turned too low for your 
ears to detect the sound? Can your pupil feel 
it too? If your pupil responds to rhythm, it 


is worthwhile to continue music study, and 
I suggest the use of dancing and all sorts of 
rhythm drills. 

Note this fact: To tap or touch the hand 
of the other person, which is effective in 
teaching the blind certain other things, is not 
enough when it comes to music. In the case 
of music the other person must feel the vibra- 
tion through the entire body. We normal 
people are so conscious of hearing the music 
that we often do not realize that it affects 
other parts of us too, and we teachers must 
learn this fact if we are to teach those who 
are deprived of some of the senses. 

In musical therapy, one learns the value of 
relaxation and a receptive attitude. You can- 
not force the values of music. Musical de- 
velopment must always follow along natural 
lines, even though the reactions caused in 
various pupils are very different. The effects 
of practically everything, whether electricity 
or disease, have been known long before the 
causes are understood. Work in accord with 
the conditions and you stand to control or 
regulate the results. Always remember this, 
that the feeling comes first, the teaching of 
notes later. 

Those who are deaf only follow a keyboard 
pattern freely. They cross hands on the notes 
of a seventh chord for the full length of the 
piano, and they are elated when the teacher 
says it is right. Blind persons are best started 
on closely related tones, such as thirds, or 
octave tones divided between the hands. An- 
other thought: Persons may be deaf to the 
voice and most other sounds and yet experi- 
ence a recognition of certain tones on various 
instruments. A test with different instru- 
ments will reveal this. Sometimes a contrast 
of high and low tones will be recognized. 

A deaf or blind person may not hear the 
tones or read the notes as you and I do, but 
in every other way he is like us. He must 
learn to hear or see from inside, still he wants 
to express it outwardly. I believe the approach 
is not in the direction of how different deaf 
and blind pupils are, but how much we are 
alike. In music we find a common interest, 
and to develop this is worth all the effort it 
takes. — A. M. R. 

ABOUT ORNAMENTS 

• I have read and appreciated your “ Ques- 
tions and Answers” for eleven years. Now I 
am sending you some questions of my own . 

1. In the dance pieces from* Bach’s Partitas 
and Suites, should some of the mordents be 


to piay some of them that way, but I have 
found this more difficult especially when the 
tempo is rapid, because it seems to retard the 
feeling of an onward rhythmic momentum in 
the music. Is it better always to play on the 
beat m rapid movements? Are there any tra- 
ditional rules to be observed? 

' , 01 f should such ornaments be per- 

formed m Romantic music? 

li th f P iece * l rom the Partitas and Suites 
.• J° r hunting, would the interpreia- 

°f t ese ornaments be more flexible? 

—A. A. 

I glad that y° u ha ve read this page for 
ti ma ” y y ear s, and trust that it will con- 
1 Yn» 1Ve ^ 0l f * n J ormat i°n and satisfaction. 
Q f t u r i° Wa „ ee in S a hout the performance 
manv ZZ * “ C ° rrect * Although there are 

— r: ~i ,he m,erpretat 7 ° f 

all nm ls correct to perform 

Baromu « J r?" ?* e heat *n music of the 

the In I ass,cal periods, regardless of 
the tempo of the composition. 

period * n mus ' c of the Romantic 

penod are performed before the beat. 

These comn* 1 * s a purely theoretical one. 

acclmpaninlnt'lor T aa “ 

raised dte da^efl danc,n 8- Ba *=h has here 

deed have “ nv ° r “ ar ' IeVe1 ’ “ "" 
numerr^ 8 ^ “ 

I™™ = 

cert use only If t |, es( , ° f com Posers for con- 
been intended to » concert versions had 

they would undoubtedly^ 

often much slower y ° much simpler, 

would have very few III regular ’ 0nd they 1 
1 lew laments at all. 

— R. M. 

what does SOLFEQGIETTO meant 

EnLZel “ nTe 1 ? Kor( PA,fepP 
am wondering what thi* e f.. Sol f e 88ietto and I 
tell me? b hs tltle m ™ns. Will you 

— N. S . 

A SOLFEGGIO is a vnn 1 

^ vowels or neutral syllabi CXercise sun § on 
etto” would be “ a hW , ’ ' 80 a 
the ending etto has a Hi ^ . exercise >” since 
The composer probahl minu . tlVe connotation, 
his charming utt. ly a PP li ^ the name to 
along on the piano^n** 0 because it runs 
in which an elaborat mUC u ^ e . same fashion 
the voice of a skilled sin^f Sgi ° fl ™ s f r rom 

*V* \7* 
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How to File Your Music 


A SYSTEM THAT WORKS 



BY STERLING H. MISCIIE 


M AINTAINING an efficient music library 
is one of the most important phases in 
the activities of a minister of music. 
It matters not how large or small the church 
or its music library, whether one person is 
in charge of the music, or several. The music 
program of that church will be helped or 
hindered in proportion to the efficiency of its 
music library. 

When one considers the ease with which a 
truly efficient library can be handled after 
once being put into operation, it is amazing 
that so many church music libraries are found 
to be kept in such haphazard ways. Wear and 
tear on the music, loss of valuable rehearsal 
time and time spent in locating the music 
can all be cut down considerably when the 
library is organized on a systematic basis. 

I do not wish to imply that the system here 
described is the best, but it works well for us 
and perhaps it will for you. 

Knowing exactly where each number is 
filed, how many copies are on hand, what 
number is appropriate for a certain occasion, 
when it was last sung, etc., are items of great 
importance to the director. A good insurance 
policy against the various catastrophies which 
might occur as a result of not having this in- 
formation for quick use is to keep several card 
files. In our library we maintain three such 
files with each anthem catalogued as to title, 
composer, and type. Examples of these are 
[■ Util Mml are self-'.-xjdmmpn y- f i»i > . 

As each hew selection is diltit-d. ilih lillf.i- 

rians make out a set of these cards for each 
one and place them in the proper file. The 

advantages are fairl> obvious. If I plait Iii 

use a certain selection. I locate it by using 
the ti lit- index. When the work of a certain 
composer is programmed, the composer index 


is used. And for selecting music for a special 
occasion, I check the type index. This cuts the 
time spent in selecting and locating to a mini- 
mum because I know at a glance when the 
anthem picked was last sung, how many copies 
are available, exactly where it is in the filing 
cabinet, and when ordering additional copies, 
the publisher and the price. 

We have a special cabinet for anthem col- 
lections, and the individual anthems in them 
are catalogued in the same manner as the 
octavos, with the added information on the 
index cards as to what collection they are in. 

J^eeping to a minimum the wear and tear 
resulting from handling the music and the 
subsequent expense in replacing and repairing 
damaged and lost music can be met effectively 
by using octavo filing envelopes and metal 
filing cabinets. We use heavy inanila octavo 
envelopes which have spaces provided on them 
for recording the following information about 
the numbers they contain: title, composer, 
arrangement, publisher, number of copies, 
price, when used, drawer number, comments. 
These in turn are stored in metal drawer cabi- 
nets, the drawers being octavo size and each 
one numbered. 

To eliminate a lot of unnecessary handling 
in passing out at each rehearsal all the num- 
bers to be worked on, we inaugurated this 
fall the use of choir folios which hold 10 

SnMipms, When they Were received, the libra- 

ri.-iiis jdil tlic cUltefil seleeliniis (VP Utllliji 

into these folios and distributed thenn which 



meant that they passed out all the music to 
be rehearsed at once, thus saving time and 
without handling the individual copies. As 
each anthem is used, it is removed from the 
folio, filed in the library, and replaced by a 
new anthem. Thus the copies are handled only 
twice: when placed in the folio and wheii 
taken out after use. Under the method where 
the niu.ii- is handed out separately at e a , li 

retareal. H Hip aiiltitim were stuiM at four 

rehearsals it would 1C onUnitcd un o2) 


• At director of music for « large mhlnvestern church, Sterling Miache has 
found this method of cataloguing his church music simple and reliable. Try it 
for yourself or check the success of your own filing system against this method. 


I’ ll i)h-nilltHAKi I'M 



NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 


the Stass Clarinet 


The range of the bass clarinet, although 
lower in pitch, is nevertheless a complete clar- 
inet range extending from the low E-flat to the 
altissimo C, as written, 


Improvements by modern manufacturers 
have made the bass clarinet an exciting solo instrument 
and a versatile member of the woodwind choir 



or as it sounds: 


1 1 ^HE bass clarinet, which, as a voice of the 
clarinet choir, parallels the violoncello of 
the string family, is pitched one octave lower 
than the soprano clarinet. It has been con- 
structed in the several keys of C, Bb, and A, 
the C bass clarinets sounding one octave lower 
than their soprano counterparts. Bass clarinets 
have also been constructed in the key of Bb, 
this instrument sounding one octave lower 
than the Eb alto clarinet. This instrument is 
better known as the contra-alto clarinet. 

For various reasons the bass clarinet in 
Bb has been more widely accepted and used 
than any of the others, and it is this instrument 
which will be commonly found in general use. 

The bass clarinet is usually written for, and 
reads in the treble clef, as do all the clarinets, 
but it should rightfully be written for and read 
in the bass clef, as it sounds. Some composers 
and arrangers have recognized this fact, and 
it is to be hoped that the change to the bass 
clef will eventually become standard practice 
and the instrument thus take its proper place 
in the score. 

Because of this clef problem the student of 
ihe bass clarinet should be familiar with both 
the treble and bass clefs, and in addition, 
should be fluent in the tenor clef. The tenor 
clef will necessarily be employed when the bass 
clef reading standard is adopted for the same 
reason that it is now used for the ’cello and 
bassoon — to minimize leger lines above the 
staff for the convenience of composer, ar- 
ranger, and player. 

THE MATTER OF TRANSPOSITION must 
also be dealt with, for it will be found that 
although the Bb bass clarinet is the instru- 
ment most generally used, parts for C and A 
bass clarinets are also in the repertoire. There- 
fore, the bass clarinetist must be trained in at 
least these two transpositions. 

Transposition should be done by interval 
and not by clef. The method of clef transposi- 
tion has long since been abandoned by all 
except a few die-hard purists in the world of 
theory. All practicing musicians, except a few 
trained in Europe, where solfeggio occupied 


BY WILLIAM H. STUBBINS 


a great deal of time which they would have 
better spent practicing their instrument, now 
use the method of interval transposition. 

The purpose of transposition is to arrive 
at the correct sound. It makes very little dif- 
ference what goes on inside the player’s mind 
if the results axe correct. Every player will 
develop his own system for transposition, but 
it has been my experience that a logical begin- 
ning point is the interval relationship, which 
I recommend. 

Whatever the method, transposition is a 
skill which it is essential for the clarinetist to 
learn as early as possible in his career. 



This will no doubt come as a shock to many 
persons who have always lamented the short 
range of the instrument. “Oh, it has a lovely 
° U f W tCI: ^ le - v sa >h “and that makes it 
me u or color but the upper notes — why, 
o course, l ey are impossible, and therefore 
the instrument is useless except as an isolated 

Too' bad!” 01 6 ^ eCt w ^hin a certain range. 


clarinet, as now constructed by at least one 
ltianu acturer, is as facile and as pleasing in 
competent hands as any of the clarinet choir. 

, f sol ° v ° lce il « grand and noble, capable 
of tremendous expressiveness. It is also an 
instrument which can be used as a complete 
oice within the score, like the ’cello section 



- »— »«• ...fiiSr™';;:; fzs&xt 
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of the orchestra. The mass effect of a section 
of bass clarinets is a thrilling and perfect 
wind counterpart to the ’cello section. It awaits 
only exploitation to become as standard in 
wind ensemble music as is the indispensable 
’cello to the orchestra. 

An extended range downward has been 
added to the bass clarinet in some instances, 
and this addition makes it even more im- 
portant to the score. Bass clarinets have been 
constructed with additional tone holes on an 
elongated lower joint and bell which increase 
the range to low concert G-flat (Ex. 3). 

Ex, 3 


It is generally standard to add the low E-flat 
key in the bass clarinet and this is an impor- 
tant and necessary consideration. I prefer 
a bass clarinet with the low E-flat key and one 
additional key which permits the production 
of a low D, or as it sounds, a concert C (Ex. 4) . 

Ex. 4 


■e- 

This addition makes possible the performance 
of all violoncello parts and is of great value 
in scoring. For lower notes, the contra-bass 
clarinet should be used. 

As a solo instrument in its own right, the 
bass clarinet possesses the requisite variety of 
tonal color, the facility and the flexibility as 
well as the adequate range for the performance 
of music in any style, with excellent effect. 
Here again, its exploitation awaits the imagina- 
tive player. Fortunately, in this case, as in the 
other aforementioned, the day of the bass clar- 
inet’s maturity as an accepted and admired in- 
strument in its own right, is at our present 
day’s musical threshold. 

The technical problems of playing the bass 
clarinet are somewhat different from those 
encountered on the soprano clarinet. An ex- 
planation of them can best be made by indi- 
cating these “differences” with respect to the 
well - established fundamentals of clarinet 
playing. 

Because of the larger physical proportions 
of the bass clarinet, as compared with the 
soprano clarinet, all applications of the funda- 
mentals of clarinet playing technique must be 
on a larger relative ( Continued on Page 64) 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. STUBBINS, a 

member of the wind instrument faculty 
of the Ini versify of Michigan , has de- 
voted much attention to development 
of bass clarinet and bass clarinetists. 


DEAR BILL: 

I’ve just come back from judging a num- 
ber of interscholastic contests. My conclusion 
is that as things are being handled at present, 
the whole future of music festival competi- 
tions is being endangered, because: 

li Too few conductors understand the phi- 
losophy of festival competition. 

2. In present-day competitions we’re com 
peting one organization against another, rather 
than against a standard of performance. 

Now I don’t have to tell you the philosophy 
which motivates a competition. The whole 
purpose of competing is that every participant, 
from conductor down to the last-stand clarinet 
player, shall grow in his understanding of the 
art of music. 

The practical way in which we go about 
realizing this ideal is the rating system. When 
correctly administered, the rating system 
(Division I, superior; II, excellent; III, good; 
IV, average; V, below average) gives us an 
accurate measure of accomplishment. 

By using this system, we provide a category 
for every conceivable type of performance. 
There’s no need to alter these categories by 
using a system of plus or minus for the final 
rating. We ought to be on our guard against 
using such ratings as I (plus) or II (minus). 
There’s no need for it, and it defeats the very 
purpose for which the rating system was 
originally set up. 

The founders of the system conceived it as 
a way through which performances could be 
measured against a nationwide standard. The 
way in which competitors measured up to it 
could then be used as a basis for examining 
educational practices in any given town, re- 
gion, or state. The weak could profit from the 
example set by the strong. 

All this, of course, assumes that national 
standards have been set, that judges can 
evaluate according to the standards, that con- 


test officials hew to the line in administering 
the rules, and that we high school music 
educators are honest with ourselves and each 
other. 

I don’t think this is a visionary goal. And 
it is our hope for the future. Let’s reexamine 
the ratings and their actual meanings to see 
whether they suggest a way to administer the 
interscholastic contest. 

DIVISION I — SUPERIOR. This rating should 
be reserved for the performance that actually 
is superior. Quite possibly it would not be 
given at many festival competitions. The ap- 
proved rating sheets list a large group of 
technical and interpretative factors. In the 
superior performance, these would all receive 
the judges’ approval. There are no flaws of 
intonation, technique, interpretation, instru- 
mentation, or appearance. Everything is done 
correctly. The superior performance, in fact, 
is a performance having virtually professional 
smoothness. The competent adjudicator rates 
downward from this level. 

This means we should have no double 
standard in awarding the superior rating. 
Superior performances are the same, whether 
they are in Texas or New York, Oklahoma or 
Michigan, California or Illinois, Ohio or 
Florida. The superior rating should never be 
used except for a genuinely superior per- 
formance. 

DIVISION II— EXCELLENT. Here, I think, we 
must allow for a few minor indiscretions. 
There may be a poorly thought-out phrase 
line, a bit of confusion in the articulation, a 
touch of “corn” in the interpretation. How- 
ever, these flaws are such that they can be 
heard only by discriminating ears, and they 
never disturb the even flow of a performance. 
Thus the II rating (Continued on next Page) 
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is, with reservations, high praise. 
We ought to give it sparingly, and 
only as the result of an unusually 
fine performance. We should never 
award a II rating for “encourage- 
ment”; this strikes at the roots of 
the whole festival competition idea. 

DIVISION III— GOOD. This is the 
most widely misunderstood rating 
of all. At present its chief purpose 
seems to be to reward mediocrity. 
If a performance doesn’t qualify 
as “Excellent” or “Superior,” it is 
“Good.” This defeats the original 
purpose of the “Good” rating. If 
our competitions are to be helpful 
to music education, we ought to 
re-define the III rating. We should 
make it a worthwhile reward. 

“Good” means, or ought to 
mean, a performance that is pleas- 
ant to hear. It is playing of 
satisfactory quality, genuine and 
valid in every way. True, it will 
probably have shortcomings. In- 
tonation may be a bit faulty at 
times. There may be a few tech- 
nical errors. Attacks and releases 
may not always be precise. The 
sum total of these defects, though, 
should never be great enough to 
disturb the whole. As a matter of 
fact, the casual listener might well 
get as much pleasure from a 
“Good” performance as from one 
which the judges have accurately 
labeled “Superior.” 

This is what makes the III rat- 
ing a bitter pill for the conscien- 
tious judge. He can’t use the 
“Good” rating to identify a good 
performance. The reason is that 
we have cheapened the rating of 
III by making it too easy to get a 
higher one. Ratings of “Superior 
and “Excellent” are awarded too 
frequently at our festival contests. 
The effect of this, on both con- 
ductors and students, is bad* 
Award of a top rating has caused 
many an otherwise fine conductor 
to rest on his laurels. Standards of 
performance suffer. 

Would you say that perform- 
ances today are at as high a level 
as they were in 1936-39 ? They are 
good by comparison with the war- 
time years, but should those years 
be our criteria for future prog- 
ress? If we want to raise the level 
of performance in our high school 
music organizations, we must 
make it more difficult to achieve 
a rating in the first three divisions. 

It goes without saying that to 


do this we need judges with dis- 
cernment and the courage of their 
convictions. If one wants to be- 
come an outcast, without a friend 
in the ranks, and never want to 
be asked again to serve in festival 
competitions, let him try being 
extra-conservative about the way 
he hands out ratings in the first 
three divisions. In many parts of 
the country, he will be a very un- 
popular adjudicator. 

DIVISION IV — AVERAGE. After 
long experience judging contests 
in every part of the country, I have 
come to the conclusion that about 
two-thirds of the performances we 
hear should go in this category. 
In the “Average” performance, the 
margin of error can be much 


greater than in the “Good.” Faulty 
intonation, lack of precision, tech- 
nical errors, maladjusted timbres, 
untidy phrasing, wrong tempi and 
ineffectual interpretation are con- 
siderably to the fore in an “Aver- 
age” performance. It deserves a 
rating of IV. It usually gets III. 
If this habit continues, festival 
competitions will become a joke to 
thinking, progressive educators. 

DIVISION V — BELOW AVERAGE. 

No comment needed. When you 
can’t hear the music for the tech- 
nical and interpretative errors, it’s 
a “Below Average” performance. 
Judges usually give such perform- 
ances a good-natured rating of IV. 
I don’t think this is either kind or 
wise. The conductor of such a 


Pointers for Teachers 

BY ETHEL J. M. CONRAD 

M any children have musical talent which has remained 
hidden because they started music lessons with a poor 
teacher. A child can give up very easily. So can parents, 
when they feel they are wasting money on a child who is not 
musically inclined. Most children love music from the time 
they first become acquainted with it in kindergarten. Why 
shouldn’t they enjoy playing an instrument? After the first 
few lessons, a good music teacher should be able to size up 
a pupil’s capacity and keep him working up to it. 

A Plan for Each Lesson 

D on’t stop just because the hour is up. Plan a definite 
objective for each lesson, and be sure you have made 
the point before you stop. When your pupil feels that he has 
grasped the lesson’s objective he will have a feeling of ac- 
complishment and will have gained new confidence in him- 
self. Aware of a real objective for his next lesson he’ll find 
it easy to prepare. You’ll find your extra minutes paying 
off in better results with your pupil. 

Win Parents to Your Side 

parents will have to be on your side from the start. They 
-L will have to cooperate in getting the child to practice, so 
during the first few weeks the parents and teacher together 
should have little talks with the child. Tell him frankly it 
won’t be easy at first but that a great deal of fun is coming. 
He can be made to understand that anything worth having 
comes with hard work. Every child can’t play an instrument 
because every child is not smart enough to be willing to 
| do w °rk at first. You think he is smarter than most 
j chijdxcn— —a.Ti d hell probably live up to your expectations. 


group needs both our censure and 
our advice. There is something 
radically wrong with his teaching. 

Let’s face the issue squarely. On 
the one hand, there is a corps of 
competent adjudicators and con- 
test officials. On the other hand, 
there is the teacher and his pride. 
The better the officials do their job, 
the more likely they are to wound 
the teacher’s self-esteem. 

Thus, isn’t leniency on the part 
of the officials rather short- 
sighted? There’s only one ques- 
tion demanding an answer. As we 
answer this, so goes the future of 
the festival competition. Here is 
the question: “Are we willing to 
be judged and rated on the actual 
merits of the performances?” 

Note that I say, are we willing. 
Not the ensemble, not the soloists, 
but ourselves. There are no poor 
bands, only poor conductors. Un- 
less we are willing to stand up and 
be counted, what is the point of 
the festival competition? Its 
whole purpose is to assess our 
ability to educate the young people 
who depend on us for musical in- 
struction. 

For our part, we have the 
r *sht to expect certain things from 
the judges. If a national standard 
of ratings is deemed advisable, we 
ought to be informed how our 
performances measure up to the 
standard. Every judge serving us 
ought to offer a running commen- 
tary, appraising the performance 
accurately and giving us a basis 
or correcting and improving the 
performance. 


uiuio lil UUC ww 

01 an °ther at the spiritual, mental 
f nd Physical improvement of th 
ln ividual. In music education thi 
takes the form of making the ir 
dividual musically literate. Th 
festival competition was devise 
with this aim in mind. Surely cor 
uctors and adjudicators can g< 
together on so important an ac 
junct to music education. 

The young people we serve ar 

1 fr nuine, so charming, and s 

w o ehearted in their approach t 
rriusic that I’d like to see them g< 
. knowledge of the mental an 
spiritual resources to be found i 
L e performance of great music, 
is our duty to set them an exan 
pie of judgment, taste, and music; 
honesty. 


Yours, 

Jim 
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t eacher's Roundtable 


Conducted by MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mils. Doc. 

Eminent French- American Pianist , 
Conductor, Lecturer, and Teacher 



METRONOMIC DEBATE 

Karl Gehrkens sends me an interesting 
letter from Hanna Lund of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. While stating her views on the use of 
the metronome, Miss Lund takes exception to 
his statement that “the metronome has two 
fundamental functions: 1 — To enable the com- 
poser or editor to indicate the exact tempo 
that he considers to be right for a particular 
composition. 2. To enable the student to meas- 
ure his progress in mechanical techniques.” 
She believes in a much wider use, and elabo- 
rates as follows: 

“If one teaches a non-musical person with- 
out the metronome, that person will never get 
to play in time. With the help of a metronome, 
and since the pitch of a piano is fixed (con- 
trary to string instruments), good rhythm and 
a certain amount of ‘piano’ and ‘forte’ can 
gradually be taught, so that one will at least 
be able to stand listening to her though her 
playing may never have any real value for 
any other musical mind.” 

Miss Lund never uses “rubato” with an 
unmusical pupil. Now dealing with the musical 
one: 

“Although her time may be perfect, work- 
ing with the metronome gives more system to 
her practice. At the end of a practice period, 
she knows exactly how far she has gotten that 
day, and where to start the next. When the 
piece is thoroughly learnt it is far easier for 
her to practice it at half speed — which is nec- 
essary to keep difficult passages tidy — if she 
has the control of the metronome. The teacher 
uses it to check on improvements from lesson 
to lesson. Personally I write on a card, each 
week from the very beginning, the speed at 
which students are expected to practice. They 
are happy to work after this system and it 
gives them a firm hold. When the piece is 
finally conquered (at a suitable tempo slightly 
dependent on the student’s temperament), we 
‘let ourselves go.’ They have gained such a 
rhythmical and technical control that they can 
do what they wish. Away from the piano they 
sin°" passages and we discuss the piece and its 
interpretation. Then they perform it. Any 
musical person has a natural rubato. Those 
who have not. better keep away from it.” 


Well, since Karl modestly agrees with Miss 
Lund’s content ion that he is "a theorist rather 
than a 


cises, but I recommend its use to students who 
are unable to do so. Debussy said: “The met- 
ronome is good, at least for one measure.” 
Ravel, on the other hand, used it constantly 
and declared that he “couldn’t do without the 
metronome.” It is wise to call upon it fre- 
quently when reviewing one’s repertoire, to 
make sure that “speed, the enemy” hasn’t sur- 
reptitiously crept in. 

The only point of disagreement between our 
two friends concerns only the measure in 
which the metronome should be used: how 
much, when, and where. Both contentions are 
legitimate and by no means irreconcilable. 

One final note, however: it will be wise to 
discard the old Maelzel contraption, for its 
primitive pendulum has a way of ticking un- 
evenly and slipping over worn-out notches to 
a faster tempo, that makes it unreliable. For 
safety and satisfaction, use an electric metro- 
nome. Those interested in a thorough study of 
its possibilities should read “Metronome Tech- 
nics,” by Frederick Franz. It can be secured 
through the publishers of ETUDE. 

FRENCH ACCENT 

At one of my Clinics in the West, a lady 
teacher came up and asked for the English 
translations of Debussy’s “Le Vent Dans La 
Plaine,” and Ravel’s “Oiseaux Tristes.” 

“ ‘The wind on the plain,’ and ’Sad birds,” 
I answered. 

As the good lady wrote down these titles, 
a doubt crept over me. I felt there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere. I peeked over her 
shoulder and Heavens, what did I see: 

Debussy, “The Window Pane.” Ravel, 
“Sand Burrs.” 


This time I haven’t got the big head. Could 
my French accent be responsible? 
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YOUR PUPILS’ RECITALS 


To prepare for a musical debut, try the student 
workshop plan or a series of informal recitals 


By GUY MAIER, mus. doc. 


A STUDENT WORKSHOP 

L ast year Stephens College (Columbia, Mis- 
souri experimented with a new project, a 
weekly student workshop where, with a 
few faculty members supervising the proceed- 
ings, pianists, singers, and so on could try out 
informally pieces they had just learned. At that 
time 1 recommended private teachers to test 
such a plan once or twice monthly. Here is the 
latest (and amusing) report written by a 
student on the college newspaper, the Stephens 
“Life”: 

“Have you ever been curious as to the 
source of the music which drills out of the 
music building s windows on Tuesday after- 
noon between five and six o’clock? That 
heavenly music, my friends, is none other than 
the musical workshop which is held weekly. 
Dr. Peter Hansen, realizing that the student 
recitals were too strait-laced and formal, de- 
cided that an atmosphere which was friendly 
and informal would be more conducive to 
good playing and would ease the prevailing 
nervousness created by public appearances. 
So, the music workshop was begun last year 
and became such a success that it had been 
continued this year. 

“The students are strictly informal, both 
in dress and manner of playing. In sweaters 
and skirts they step up to the platform, an- 
nounce their numbers, and commence their 
selections. From then on, anything can happen 
— and usually does. When Guy Maier is pres- 
ent he may abruptly stop a student and as- 
tonish her with the question, ‘Have you ever 
been in love?’ He then shows her how to pul 
a feeling of love into the lilting melody, as 
the composer intended it. If the girl hesitates. 


1- 1 . Maier laughingly sets her at ease by say- 
tug, Not so sure of your man yet, are you?’ 
lhen, after reassuring looks from the audi- 
ence. she continues — and usually finishes tri- 
umphantly. 

The workshop is open to anyone inter- 
ested in the performers, the selections they 
play and sing, or just appreciative of good 
music. The atmosphere not only lends an air 
of informality to the setting but also a feeling 
o abandon, which the performers quickly, 
pick up and reflect in their music.” 

CONDUCTING 


uucung. it is wa y ahead of clap 
or tapping out the rhythm. I find it very 
ul to have the pupil conduct while I play, 
? ng wobbly rhythm. It unmedi 
throws him off. then I p[ay L . 0 rrectly, an, 
conducting goes along smoothly. Pupils 
to feel the regular pulsation of the beat ini 
of saying the count mechanically.” 

Of course they feel the rhythm iustea 

the time, through thc whole bod when 

.land up, get away from the piano and 

with r lh 6e ’ welI ‘ coor dinated full arms, 

with forearn, " d hands which center 



an in ° , second, fourth, and so on) b, 

” m ‘ SWln 8- Use arms singly, then to 


Prelude 

Alexander Scriabine, (1872*1915) also spelled Scriabin and pronounced in teachers were Conus, Taneieff, Safonoff, and Arensky. The highly original, 

Russian “Skraw-bin,” is often called the Russian Chopin. He was the son of esoteric, and ethereal quality of his works has made a permanent place for him 

cultured parents and a most genial and polished gentleman, who incidentally in musical history. Grade 4. orpiAniiviF n 11 m 

admired Etude greatly. He studied at the Moscow Conservatory. Among his A. SCRIABINE, Op. 11, No. 13 
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Promenade 


A clever dance conception in modern style which at first may seem strange to some Etude friends but after many performances in strict time with the metronome 

will reveal its novelty. Grade 4. 

PAUL SARGENT 


Gaily very rhythmic C J = 160) 
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Breath of Spring 

A distinctive, appealing waits with a fine ««ellent voice leading. Preserve ■ strict legato in the phrases as Indicated by the phrase mark* 

Practice it until you can play it with great fluency and deftness. Grade 4. 7 pnrase mir» 


Gracefully, with a lilt (J=88) 


OLIVE DUNCAN 
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Prelude in C-sharp Minor 


This prelude is number four of the set of sixteen masterly preludes by the 
American composer and pianist Abram Chasins, who for nine years was on the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. These preludes have at 


Allegro (J= 132-144) 


times a reflection of the style of Brahms and again that of Chopin. This prelude 
makes an excellent study and is not too difficult. It should be played vigorously 
but not heavily. Grade 5. 

ABRAM CHASINS, Op. 11, No. 4 
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Alexander Mackenzie Watson 


If t here Be Ecstasy 


CLIFFORD SHAW 


Slowly 
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Edited by Franz Kneisel 
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Gay Dancers 

SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER 


SECONDO 

Allegro (J = 96 - 104 ) 
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Gay Dancers 


SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVEK 


Allegro 96 - 104 ) 


With spirit 

H\ 


PRIMO 




Now a Russian dance! 
With vigor 
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a tempo 
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The Snow Man 
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Left, Right! March Along! 
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ELLA KETTERER 


Moderato (J= 132 ) 


ln S> Left, right! 
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Oil a Swan-filled Lake 


Grade 2*3. 


MILO STEVENS 
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YOUR VOCAL PROBLEM 


( Continued from Page 16) 


kind of strain if there is an ache 
in the throat after singing? 

^ An ache in the throat result- 
ing from vocal strain would be 
no more visible to the eye of a 
throat specialist than a strained 
leg muscle would be to an athletic 
trainer. The sufferer is the only 
one who can tell. Of course if the 
ache persists after singing, the 
chances are that nodes will develop 
and those are of course quite ob- 
vious to a throat specialist. Any 
singer who suffers from a throat 
ache should not necessarily rush 
to a doctor, but first check the 
method of singing. 


• Can a person who is 42 years 
old expect to receive benefit from 
voice lessons — providing her gen- 
eral health is good? 


I can see no reason why a per- 
son 42 years old should not re- 
Cdve benefit from voice lessons. 
However, if that person expects to 
wake a career, then I would say it 
* s a definite waste of time.lt would 
like taking up tennis at the 
same age with the expectation of 
playing in the National Champion- 
s nips. However, if it is for fun, 
then take lessons by all means. 


1 am a contralto, 17 years old, 
w l o has studied voice a year 
j a half, but cannot make any 
‘eadway with the high tones F and 
• l can reach these tones only 
™hen / s ijjg so ftly and entirely 
° n the breath.” How can 1 cor- 
r ~ ct this? Jf/ HI singing with my 
fingers in front of my nostrils give 
,tle res onance and place my voice? 


, .Again I am a little puzzled by 
ls question because I don’t know 
exactly what the young lady means 
y singing “on the breath.” I 
ave always believed that all prop- 
f r singing was done ‘'on the 
r eath.” However, I have a feel- 
ln 8 that she is talking about 
an Un supported tone, probably 
some type of non-resonant falsetto. 

°Wever, if she can reach F and G 
easily singing softly, there should 
e no difficulty in increasing the 
Vo unie of those soft tones by 
P r °per application of the motive 
Power of singing, which is breath, 
ertainly no mechanical aid such 
s Sln ging with the fingers in front 


of the nostrils can be of any help 
in any vocal problem nor will sing- 
ing with the hand cupped behind 
the ear. The latter, of course, has 
been resorted to a great deal by 
radio singers so that they can hear 
themselves over the studio orches- 
tra, but it is a habit which is dis- 
astrous to cultivate. 


Q / have an individual problem 
which I hope you can help me 
with. I draw my upper lip doivn 
and tighten it when / sing, and 
I cannot gel a loud tone on my 
medium low and lower tones ivith- 
out forcing. 1 do not open my 
mouth as wide as some singers, 
so do you think dropping my lower 
jaiv more would help? 

► Drawing the upper lip down is 
certainly very much better than 
drawing it back from the teeth. 
However, anything which is tight 
is bad, so I would suggest that 
the tension on the upper lip be 
released and that the lower jaw 
be allowed to swing normally and 
not be locked. I think the old 
Italian method of the mouth in 
the position of a suppressed smile 
is probably as good as any I know. 


@ I am 33 years old, live in 
New York City, and have been 
studying singing for the past four 
years. My health is poor and I 
have been told to leave the city for 
a milder, drier climate in the 
country and devote all my time to 
music. Financially / will be re- 
stricted. Where can I find a place 
inhere the cost of living is not loo 
high? A timely suggestion will be 
greatly appreciated. 


> To this question I am 
forced to give a rather depressing 
answer. I would certainly advise 
against anyone who is not in the 
best of health considering a sing- 
ing career even for a moment. 
After all, the condition of the voice 
depends only partially on the con- 
dition of the vocal mechanism itself. 
General good physical condition— 
not only good, but exceptionally 
vood — is an absolute prerequisite 
To a singing career. I would sug- 
gest that the first thing this singer 
should do is to regain physical 
health completely, and then re- 


sume singing. 

THE END 
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TECHNiC BOOKS 

FOR BETTER RESULTS! 

New! TECHNIC-TUNES for the piano 
by Louise Christine Rebe. This new 
publication embodies 24 pieces covering 
the Legato Touch, Staccato Touch, 
Trills, Scale Study, Chord Study and 
other phases of piano technic. Price 75c 
MODERN TECHNIC for the student of 
piano by Kenneth Aiken. A book for 
both the young piano student or the 
adult beginner. The treatment given 
scales and arpeggios will be found to se- 
cure greater speed and smoothness. 
There is also included a rather compre- 
hensive treatment of chords. Price $ 1 .00 


2 Modern 

PIANO BOOKS 

FOR THE ALERT TEACHER! 

TWENTY FAVORITE MELODIES by 

Sula Kate Benson. Familiar songs 
arranged on Five Finger Patterns for 
Piano. Sacred and Secular. Price 60c 
THE YOUNG EXPLORER AT THE 
PIANO. A song approach which com- 
bines a natural, joyous, musical exper- 
ience for the child with a systematic 
program for the development of read- 
ing. By Raymond Burrows, Ed. D. and 
Ella Mason Ahearn. Price 60c 
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The LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 

BOOK ONE 

[Beginners, and 
Preparatory Gr. 1] 

BOOK TWO 

[Grade 1] 

IBook Three t Grade I V 2 1 ready very soonl 

The Best in Music! A Piano Course that is sound, logical, and 
comprehensive. Includes many New Approaches which simplify 
teaching. The musical examples are effective, enjoyable, and hold 
the pupil's interest. Graded for the average pupil, the Course is 
suitable for individual and class instruction. Each Book of the 
Piano Course contains 56 pages. Illustrated. Price, each, $1.00. 
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. .there 

is something tor every musical 
taste in Century Edition at 20c a 

copy. 

EARLY FRENCH KEYBOARD MUSIC 
. . . Masterfully Edited by 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 

3903 COUPERIN, The Butterflies, Dm-2-4 

3904 COUPERIN, The Fickle Countrymaid, 

A-4-5 

3905 DAGINCOURT, The Windmill. D-4 

3906 DAQUIN, The Swallow, D-4 

3907 RAMEAU, The Hen, Gm-4 

PIANO SOLOS 
in Grades 3, 4 and 5 

3899 BACH, Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, -5 

3909 BARTOK, Evening in the Country, 2-3 

3910 BEETHOVEN. Bagatelle Op. 33 No. 6, D-3 
3898 BEETHOVEN, Polonaise, Op. 89, C-5 
3902 BRAHMS, Rhapsody Op. 119 No. 4, Eb-4 
3843 CHOPIN, Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53. 5-6 
3901 CHOPIN, Three Etudes (Posthumous), -4 

3946 COWELL, All Dressed Up, D-3 

3947 COWELL. The Good Old Days, Dm-3 

3948 COWELL, Homesick Lilt, F-3 

3949 COWELL, Pa Jigs Them All Down, G-3 

3950 COWELL, Pegleg Dance. Am-4 

3913 HANDEL, Adagio & Bourree, (Water 

Music). -3 

3914 HANDEL, Air (Water Music). F-3 

3915 HANDEL, Andante & Hornpipe (Water 

Music), F-3 

3911 KABALEVSKY, Sonatina, Am-2-3 

3912 LIADOV, Prelude in Bb Minor, -3 
3849 NEVIN, Narcissus, Ab-3 

3900 SCHUBERT, Moment Musical, Op. 94 

No. I, C-4 

3908 SCHYTTE, Witches Revel, Am-3 

ORGAN SOLOS 

Arranged by Kenneth Walton 

3927 Arioso. Medium 

3928 The Palms (Les Rameoux) Medium 

3929 Star of the East. Medium 

3930 Elegie, Easy 

3931 Coronation March, Medium 

3932 Evening Star, Medium 

Our graded and classified or our complete 
catalogue listing over 3900 numbers is free at 
your dealers or on request from us. 

CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

47 West 63rd St. New York 23, N. Y. 
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FINE CONDITION AGENTS WANTED 

Delivered To Your Door 
Write for details 

CUNNINGHAM PIANO CO. 

PHILA. 44, PENNA. 


PIANO TEAOHERS 

New Technical Exercise for strengthening 
the fingers that eliminates the necessity of 
all others. One complimentary sample to 
all piano teachers. 

Write 

LUCILLE DESIN 

West Main Rd. North East, Pa. 


SWING PIANO BY MAIL 

30 lossons $3.00. Self teaching book. 
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Works of Chopin have been 
recorded by the young Texas-born 
pianist Jacques Abrain, who has 
performed for Allegro a long-play- 
ing set that includes the B minor 
Sonata, the Nocturne in D-flat, 
Op. 27, No. 2, and the Polonaise 
Fantaisie. 

Mr. Abram, one of the best of 
the rising crop of native pianists, 
displays his good fingers in the 
Allegro set, as well as his sound 
musicianship and impeccable style. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has re- 
corded Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben” 
for RCA-Victor with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Like most 
performances under Sir Thomas’ 
baton, the “Heldenleben” is origi- 
nal, arresting, and frequently at 
odds with the accepted interpreta- 
tion. Altogether it is a stimulating 
performance. 


Claudio Arrau, the Chilean 
pianist, despite his Latin heritage 
and his matinee-idol exterior, ap- 
pears to find spiritual kinship with 
the music of Beethoven’s middle 
and later years. His latest record- 
ing for Columbia offers the “Wald- 
stein” Sonata, in a sensitive, 
thoughtful and musicianly per- 
formance. 

Schumann’s long, staggeringly 
difficult C Major Fantasy is gen- 
erally considered an acid test of 
piano virtuosity. Rodulf Firkusny 
passes the test with ease in a new 
Columbia LP recording. His per- 
formance transcends the bristling 
technical hazards of the work and 
projects admirably its mid-nine- 
teenth century romanticism. The 
recording is recommended for all 
Schumann lovers, and for all lovers 
of fine piano playing. 


OPERA ISN’T DEAD 

( Continued from, Page 15) 


them: (1) Modern opera lacks 
sensitive and sensible direction. 
(2) Very few singers are willing 
to sacrifice their high B’s to make 
a word understandable. (3) Mod- 
ern opera must have good acting, 
and singers should take the oppor- 
tunity to observe it on both sides 
of the footlights. (4) Modern op- 
era must have expressive singing; 
but today’s singers prefer to culti- 
vate the polished and colorless 
voices which invariably land them 
a radio contract. 

May I quote what Verdi wrote 
when a famous singer was sug- 
gested to him for the role of Lady 
Macbeth? “Madame Tadolini is 
much too polished for such a part. 
She looks beautiful and good. I 
would like a Lady Macbeth who is 
ugly and evil. Madame Tadolini 
sings to perfection. I would prefer 
a Lady Macbeth who did not sing 
at all. Madame Tadolini has a stu- 
pendous voice, clear, limpid, and 
powerful. I want a Lady Macbeth 
with a harsh, stifled, somber voice. 
There is something angelic about 


the voice of Madame Tadolini; but 
what I need is a diabolical voice.” 

Ask any singers today to meet 
these requirements, and they are 
horrified. They are all anxious to 
sound alike, with the result that 
any variety of characterization on 
the operatic stage is almost an ac- 
cident. Nevertheless, I would like 
to add that because the singers I 
chose for “The Medium” and “The 
Telephone,” (I mention only these 
two operas as they represent my 
first attempt at staging opera) were 
still young and comparatively un- 
known, I found them unusually 
flexible, and responsive. They sang 
lying down on the floor, kneeling, 
with their backs to the audience 
with their hands over their mouths 
with suffocated voices, and all this 
with a minimum of complaint. 

We had a wonderful time work- 
ing together and discovering how 
many new things still can be done 
in staging an opera. Whether we 
were successful or not is up to the 
public to decide. 

THE END 
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MEETING THE MASTERS 
Very easy arrangements 
FANNY G. ECKHARDT 
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OKLAHOMA WIZARD 
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city and state that, only a few 
years ago, was associated only 
with more and better cows, oil, 
and corn. There are regular mem- 
bers, paying a minimum of $25.00 
a year, fellowships for half that 
amount, student memberships for 
as little as $5.00. Out-of-Towners 
have special rates and their num- 
ber is amazing. Two school teach- 
ers from Henrietta, Oklahoma, 
travel 167 miles to and from every 
concert in an old jalopy and even 
a “foreigner,” a man from Wichita, 
Kansas, holds a membership and 
comes regularly all the way from 
Wichita to hear the orchestra. Bus 
loads of from 25 to 100 people 
come from Shawnee, Chickasha, 
and Weatherford, 40, 50, and 87 
miles from Oklahoma City. 

Members of the society consider 
themselves somehow superior to 
the ordinary subscriber or ticket 
buyer in other communities. They 
feel that they are members of a 
secret order of music lovers, and 
from the way things have been 
going for the last eight or nine 
years it must be a highly enjoy- 
a ble, most inspiring society. 

hen young Victor Alessandro, 
an American musician from 
Waco, Texas, returned from his 
studies at the St. Cecilia Academy 
a ud the American Academy in 
Rome at the age of twenty-two, he 
became the conductor of the Okla- 
homa WPA orchestra. A few years 
later WPA stopped and many of its 
Musical outfits folded. Young Ales- 
sandro refused to do so. Instead 
he began to infect the whole com- 
munity, from the Mayor down, 
^th a violent music virus. 

Alessandro is a small, heavy-set 
m®n, talking with an absolute con- 
action, emanating an aura of 
length and leadership that gives 
y°u immediate confidence in him- 
self and in the truth of his ideas 
a nd ideals. He has only one goal 
f° wake, as he expresses it, Okla- 
h°Wa City and the State of Okla- 
°Wa the most musical city and 
state in the world. 

“Music,” he says, “is the most 
democratic thing on earth. It is 

° ar job, the professional musi- 
dans’ job, to bring it to as many 
P e ople as possible. They don’t have 
t° take it, but it is there for them 
0 .have if they want it. That is 
l«‘y We don’t think anybody can 
ischarge his duties towards music 
an the cultural demands of his 

etude 


community by buying an occa- 
sional ticket to hear an occasional 
star. He has to do more. He has 
to become a member of our musi- 
cal community.” 

This was the basic idea. Now 
look what it did to the city and the 
state. 

When you become a member of 
the symphony society you are 
given a reserved seat in the hall 
and you can (and will) attend the 
twelve regular symphony concerts 
of the orchestra free of any addi- 
tional charge. You also become a 
member of the State Symphony 
Society, which gives you voting 
privileges in the organization and 
the right to hire and fire the board 
of directors. You can show up at 
meetings, call the conductor names, 
and tell everybody present what 
you like and what you don’t. 

But that isn’t all. Some years 
ago sparkplug Alessandro decided 
that the big symphony concerts in 
the big hall weren’t enough to sat- 
isfy his musical ambition and the 
just demands of his members. So 
he began organizing what he lov- 
ingly calls his Little Symphony — 
18 to 45 men who play Serenades 
and Divertimenti by Mozart and 
Haydn, precious preclassical scores 
and many modern works that 
would be drowned in the enor- 
mous spaces of the Municipal 
Auditorium. The concerts are given 
in a small hall — they, too, are ab- 
solutely free to the membership 
and just as absolutely inaccessible 
to occasional musical kibitzers. 

No outside soloists are used to 
attract the public; no concessions 
are made to the taste of the audi- 
ence. The conductor just plays the 
music he and his musicians think 
worth playing. Yet, within a short 
time after they had been initiated, 
each of these concerts had to be 
played three times— twice on the 
first evening and once next day. 

When the small hall where they 
took place was swallowed by tele- 
vision to serve as a studio, another 
room was found in the inexhaust- 
ible Municipal Auditorium build- 
ing, glamorously called “The Hall 
of Mirrors.” To make the concerts 
even more intimate, wooden risers 
were built on all four walls of the 
hall. The orchestra plays in the 

center of the floor. 

Here the Informal democratic 
principle of music-making is car- 
ried through without any reserva- 
tions. As members of the audience 


file in — and then again, during 
intermission — they talk to many of 
the players, greeting them by their 
first names. It’s the atmosphere 
of a party, of a meeting among 
old friends, and no forbidding 
line is drawn between the listener 
and the initiated performer. 

Then, before the concert actually 
gets under way there is further 
tearing down of the spiritual fence. 
Recently, for example, Maurice 
Ravel’s Tomb of Couperin was 
scheduled for a performance of the 
Little Symphony. It has a particu- 
larly difficult part for the oboe. 
So before the piece was played, 
the conductor explained to the 
audience the technical problems of 
intonation and fingering of the 
oboe. Afterward, the oboist played 
some of the difficult passages 
slowly, so that the audience could 
watch his fingers — then repeated it 
in the proper tempo. When the 
performance got under way, the 
listeners not only were hearing the 
music but had a new, exciting un- 
derstanding of its intimate fabric. 

A FEW weeks ago a work by Jack 
-T*- Fitzer, a resident composer in 
Oklahoma, was programmed. Be- 
fore he performed the work, con- 
ductor Alessandro made the com- 
poser rise in the audience, intro- 
duced him to the public and made 
him tell why he had written his 
work and what he had in mind 
when he wrote it. After the piece 
had been played, the audience was 
free to ask questions. A lively dis- 
cussion ensued, constructive and 
fruitful for the questioners and 
for the harassed composer. 

There are generally no printed 
programs at these events: the con- 
ductor announces each work, talk- 
ing at the same time a little about 
the music and the composer, tell- 
ing anecdotes and jokes that stick 
in the mind and make a composer, 
formerly just a name born 17xy, 
died 18yz, suddenly come to life. 

When Alessandro was planning 
to play Saint-Saens’ Carnival of 
the Animals at one of his recent 
concerts, he heard that a circus 
was making its winter quarters in 
nearby Hugo, Oklahoma. “I will 
never forget the face of my first 
trombone player,” Alessandro re- 
ports, “when he entered the dimly- 
lighted area backstage, unpacked 
his instrument and sat down on a 
stool for a few warming up exer- 
cises. He had just filled his lungs 
with a sound supply of air to let 
go with a lusty fortissimo when he 
saw a small elephant chained to 
a radiator a few feet away. The 
sounds froze in his instrument.” 



But the trombone player recov- 
ered from his shock and a little 
later Tina, the elephant, small as 
elephants go, but surprisingly big 
for a member of the Oklahoma 
Symphony Orchestra, danced with 
grace and perfect rhythm the 
Dance of the Elephants, one of the 
most popular pieces in the Saint- 
Saens music. “Tina,” Alessandro 
asserts smilingly, “has done more 
for music appreciation in Okla- 
homa than a whole battery of 
professors could have done.” 

Everywhere the seeds are being 
planted and everywhere they begin 
to bear fruit. Recently, a group 
of players from the orchestra got 
together to put on — without any 
prodding from “above” — a series 
of chamber music concerts in one 
of the city’s churches. A small 
stage was constructed and two 
hundred people gathered for the 
first event. The admission charge 
(one dollar) doesn’t go to the 
players — it helps to pay the ex- 
penses and for the bullet supper 
where after the concert, musicians 
and listeners have a bite and a talk 
together and where the musicians 
ask the audience what they would 
like to hear the next time. 

No schedule of concerts is an- 
nounced. Whenever the players 
have enough spare time to prepare 
a program, they just telephone a 
few friends— and a few days later 
the place is packed. 

This seems the secret formula: 
to tear down the barriers between 
the professional musician and the 
ordinary listener, to make music 
an adventure for every citizen. 

<<r pms season,” Alessandro said 
proudly, “we will add the ac- 
tive participation of three different 
choruses to the concerts of our 
orchestra. Three hundred youna 
p3ople from the combined high 
school choruses of Oklahoma City 
will appear here on the stage of 
the Auditorium to sing with us 
Brahms’ Song of Destiny! On one 
occasion the chorus of some 300 
young people from the University 
of Oklahoma will sing with us, 
and at another time, the girls from 
the Oklahoma College for Women 
at Chickasha. 

“Do you think they will ever 
forget it? I can’t believe they ever 
will. Not they, and not their 
friends and their relatives. I think 
they all will be faithful recruits in 
our crusade to make this town and 
state a more beautiful place in 
which to live and to gia our 
people more happiness, more con- 
tentment, and more peace of mind ” 
THE END 
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HOW TO FILE YOUR MUSIC 

(Continued from Page 21) 


Schulmerich does it again! 

Introduces NEW Instruments at Low Prices! 

by the creators of 

The world renowned "Carillonic Bells” 


j ScImliucWuc UNIT BELL 

Does anything a $15,000 cast bell 
can do, yet it doesn't require a 
tower. Provides tolling or swing- 
ing bell. Anyone can install it— 
and play it. Also plays "Carillonic 
Bell” or standard records. Micro- 
phone can be attached. 


J^pcliuliitclroni 


route AUTO-BELL 

The most versatile fully automatic 
bell instrument ever made. Provides 
both swinging and tolling bells, with 
24-hour program clock and auto- 
matic control. Ideal for liturgical 
use of fine belltones. No tower 
required. 



MUSIC SYSTEM 

The most compact system made. 
Reproduces perfectly the music 
of your organ, "Carillonic Bell", 
and standard records. Clock 
device allows the prearranging 
of programs throughout day 
or week. More 



25 BELLS 

FOR ORGAN AND TOWER 

The finest low price bell instrument 
with a full 25-note keyboard. Pro- 
duces harmonically-tuned bell 
carillon tones for the tower and 
the organ. Organist needs no 
special training. Complete control 
of volume and modulationis possi- 
ble regardless of organ volume— 
a feature ordinary organ chimes 
do not have. 


$995.00* 

i plete 




Electronics, Inc., 

281 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 



you owe it to yourself 
to learn about the new 
Everett... First small 
piano to win complete. 

approval of accom- 
plished pianists. Get llie 
fads -write for this 
important catalog today! 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


W A 


H 


T 6 0 


STUDENTS-MUSIC LOVERS to earn Liber 
Commissions selling ETUDE and all other m 
|or magazines. No Cost or Obligation Wr 
for complete details today to: 


M. E. NICHOLS 
CURTIS CIRCULATION CO. 

Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


have to be handled ten times in- 
cluding the performance for the 
service. In addition to the time 
saving afforded, these folios help 
to improve the appearance of the 
choir when in tile loft. 

Those of you who are familiar 
with band and orchestra music 
know that at frequent intervals 
there are rehearsal numbers or let- 
ters provided to be used as start- 
ing points when working over a 
particular section or phrase, if 
it is undesirable to start from the 
very beginning of the composi- 
tion. Why not do this with your 
choir music, Mr. Director? As 
each new anthem is added to the 
library, why not go over it and 
mark rehearsal numbers or letters 
with a blue pencil (use red for 
other markings) at the logical and 
possible points to start within the 
anthem. Don’t wait until the re- 
hearsal when some trouble occurs 
to try to decide where to begin 
working on that trouble spot. By 
having all the copies marked in 
advance, both you and the choir 
members will know. Think of the 
saving of rehearsal time when you 
can say, “begin at letter A," or 
“start at number 3,” or “tenors 
two measures after C.” How much 
more professional the above ex- 
amples sound than “Well, lot’s see 
where we can begin,” or worse, 
“Altos, where do you want to 
start?” This professional manner 
will improve your rehearsal clli- 
ciency and increase your stature 
in the eyes of your choir members. 


lhe old adage about a stitch in 
time can certainly be applied to 
the repairing of music. Yes, a 
stitch in time saves. Repairing 
when the damage first appears will 
prevent greater damage to the paves 
and the resultant need for ordering 
new copies, which in turn take! 
money you would like to be usiim 
to purchase new anthems. The cos! 
of repairing a torn copy to prolong 
its useful life is much less than 
the replacing of that anthem would 
be. As soon as a tear or rip oc- 
curs, give the copy to the librarians 
for repair. After trying different 
lepatr materials, we chose Gamble 
Hinge, with which many of you 
are perhaps familiar. It' is made 
in several different “leafs.” and 
which size to use depends on the 
number of pages in the anthem 
Scissors, an office sponge, and 
some transparent tape will com- 


plete your repair material require- 
ments. 

A “library card” should be kept 
to allow choir members to take 
music home for extra practice if 
this is deemed advisable. Instead 
of extracting one or two copies 
from the folio, the entire folio 
should be “checked out.” This li- 
brary card should contain the 
name of the choir member check- 
ing out the folio, the date the folio 
was taken home, the date of re- 
turn, and the initials of the librar- 
ian who checked the folio in. 

Space should also be provided 
ox the storing of repair materials, 
ie exence copies, and catalogues. 

have a complete set of the file 
cards described previously for the 
music of each of our four choirs. 

us is a necessity for us because 
, the lar ge amount of music we 
nave. Also each choir has its own 
music cabinets. The organ music, 
so os, duets, trios, etc., should be 
heated m like manner. 

Whether or not these last items 
,'ould ] ; e needed should be de- 
ei mmed by the director on the 
fcasis of the size of his library. 

I lls ma y also be used as the 
determining factor in choosing the 
number of librarians. 
i • ° leac ^ ei ' s who have director- 
ps w lere there is a large amount 
2 music a «d «o library system, 
6 amouat of work involved in 
maugurat such a library pro- 
n lav" 1 - 3 ' 1 keeping it in operation 
n ? . See . m a nmst insurmountable. 
I'll V 1S lea11 )’ not that at all. 
i he director, working will, his li- 
j; ians ami some other members 

like ,1 0 "'’ can a system 

the end 
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Ijnlrgan Questions 

Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


• I have been ashed to present 
a program of organ music at an 
afternoon meeting of a womens 
club in a large home where they 
have an organ. Would numbers 
like the following be appropriate, 
or what would you suggest? 
Chorale — Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring, Bach 

Nocturne Op. 9. #2, Chopin 
Chant Sans Paroles, Tchaikovsky 
Players , Granados Op. 5 
Hungarian Gipsy Medley (God’s 
Gift. Hungarian Love Song; 
Why Worry, Folk Song; Hun- 
garian Dance 4f 5) 

Ho you think four or five num- 
bers enough? I will be the only 
°ae on the program, but / don’t 
want to make it long enough to 
bore them. 

THE ABOVE NUMBERS would 
appropriate, since there is a 
variety of types of composition, 
enough familiarity to he interest- 
ln S to this type of audience, but 
y°u may need to add one or two 
Numbers. The program could run 
about 45 minutes without becom- 
es tiresome, and since you are 
the only participant less than this 
m ight be too short. A few other 
Su ggestions would be: 

Adoration, Borowski 
Ave Marie, Schubert 
Fanfare Mignonne, Felton 
Offertoire in F, Read 
Finlandia, Sibelius, arr. Felton 
Kanimenoi-Ostrow, Rubinstein 


(2) Architectural Graphic Stand- 
ards, a reference work, mentions 
floors should be of concrete for or- 
gan chambers. Is that to retard vi- 
bration or, expressed differently, 
is it to prevent floor acting as a 
sounding board? T. G. R. 

IT IS QUITE a common prac- 
tice to place different parts of an 
organ in separate chambers— 
sometimes the "great” organ in 
one chamber and the “swell” 
(what you probably mean by 
“lesser” organ) in another. For 
proper tonal balance it is some- 
times advisable to put part of each 
(great and swell) in the two 
chambers. This could be left to the 
judgment of the organ builder or 
service men who are doing the 
work. It is necessary, however, for 
each chamber to have sufficient 
room to allow full opportunity for 
the volume to be effective. A cham- 
ber too cramped could reduce the 
tonal volume and resources of the 
organ quite considerably. There 
will of course be provision made 
for openings for the tone to be 
heard properly in the church audi- 
torium, and these are generally 
controlled by “swell shutters” op- 
erated from the console; this 
plays a large part in the volume 
control. Both chambers should be 
so equipped. (2) The purpose of 
the concrete floor is to retard vi- 
brations, which in the larger pipes 
(pedals particularly) could be 
troublesome. It is also desirable 
that the blower mechanism be set 
on concrete for the same reason. 


* A church has a manually oper- 
a j G( l organ, which is to become a 
( Afferent type with separate sunk- 
f/ ? ' console. The organist wants the 
great organ” and the lesser organ 
• ) or some other part to be under 
c °mbined control. The organ has 
een t ill on one side of the church 
c toir section. In much such work 
'he organ pipes, swells, etc., are 
h need in two chambers or rooms 
~~° r else there is a large connec- 
*1 °" between the two major cham- 
ers » the connection passing over 
1 le choir section. Can maximum 
v o time, expression, control, or 
f ° teve r is the proper term, be at- 
'iii'cd by pipes, swells, etc., being 
P need in two separate chambers? 


• I would like a list of manu- 
facturers of electric bellows to be 
installed in a two manual reed or- 
gan. (2) Also information on the 
availability of two manual reed or- 
gans, new or used, in the central 
New York area. u - 


ARE SENDING you the ad- 

s of two manufacturers of 
c blowers, who wall be glad 
vise you regarding the m- 
ion of such blowers in your 
We are also sending the 
of a manufacturer of a two 
il reed organ, and the names 
:ouple of dealers who occa- 
[y have such used instru- 
for sale. 
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Above: Home Model Hommond Orgon, used in more homes than any other organ — one 
of a complete line of 2-monuol-and-pedal church ond heme orgons storting ct S1285* 


our own Hammond Organ — 


for as /dde as 0285 V 


Stop dreaming of the magnificent mu- 
sic you might play on your own organ 
someday. This pleasure can be yours— 
now ! 

Hammond Organ prices start at 
SI 285 — the lowest price in years. 

You can quickly and easily learn to 
play simple music with the color and 
feeling that only this great organ can 
provide. This is the instrument that 
inspires you to play! Your living room, 
whether it is large or small, can amply 
accommodate a Hammond Organ. 

You needn't know a note of music 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 

Play simple melodies on the Hammond 
Organ in less than a month, without 
previous knowledge of music. Yes, the 
experience of thousands of Hammond 
Organ owners proves it can be done. 
It's easier than you think. 


Costs as little as 81285*— 
less than many fine pianos! 

The Hammond Organ gives you match- 
less musical enjoyment. Yet you can 
own this majestic instrument for less 
than you'd pay for many fine pianos. 
Convenient termsare available through 
most dealers. 

Looks at home in your home! 
Whatever your living room’s size, a 
Hammond Organ fits into it beauti- 
fully. No special installation needed. 
Plug it into an electric outlet and play. 
The Hammond Organ is the only organ 
in the world that never needs tuning.? 

Send the coupon today! 

Stop in at your dealer's where you can 
see and hear the Hammond Organ, 
proved by years of service in homes’ 
and churches throughout the world. 
For more details and the name of your 
nearest dealer, mail the coupon now. 


Hammond Oiigan 

MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 

4210 W. Divcrscy Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 



Without obligation, please send me information 
following Hammond Organ models: 

□ Spinet Model □ Church Model 

□ Home Model Q Concert Model 


the 


Name 

Street „ 

City P O. Zone State 8 


more than 18,000 church: 

Concert Model has 32-not 
AO() pedal keyboard and 
additional t Pedal Solo Uni 
tunable to preference by 


. o. b. Chicago. Prices inclu 
Federal excise tax which is 
rebated to churches. 
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TAPE THE 


EDGES OF 


YOUR 


MUSIC 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Teachers! . . . Students!! 
PLAY POPULAR SONGS 
Be a Piano Stylist! 


• Jazz • Swing • Jump • Boogie-Woogie 


I I>a; 






teach you the secrets of pIuyitlK a 
Music with all the fancy embellishments employed I 
the professional. Make Your Own Arrangeir.ents- 
Add Notes — Chords — Hasses — Breaks — Blues - 
Rhythms — Modulations — Transposing — Orchestra ar 
Hadio I’laying — Introductions — Endings etc. liu 
Sparkling New Ideas. Not an ear or corresponded' 
system. You receive Cavanaugh’s Instruction Maim; 
which show 


of this Famous Book to 
glnner. Medium or Adi 
Book now: today:: 
Postpaid anil Insured 




CAVANAUGH PIANO SCHOOLS 

475 Fifth Ave. Dept. E New York 17. N. Y. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 

Established 1867, Operated* under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music — Faculty of 
international reputation. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates — dormitories, 10 acre 
campus. Address. 

Box E. T., C. M. BENJAMIN, Registrar CINCINNATI 19. OHIO 


Qkbrlatti} JnHtilut? of (f)usu 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC — CHICAGO 

Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
62nd year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send fora free catalog- -Address: John It. Hattstaedt, Pres.. 571 Kimball Bldg.. Chicago 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, Preside"- 

CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS.. B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 

Member of North Cenirol Associotion ond Notional Association of Schools of Music 
All Branches of Music. Special Instruction for Children and Non-Professionals 

Address Registrar. 60 E. Von Buren St., Chicago 5. 1 1 ino = 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 

Clarence Eidam Rossetter Cole 

President Member NASM Dea " 

Edwin L. Stephen — Mgr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 

A complete music school with excellent facilities. 
Programs leading- to degrees. Active Opera Workshop. 
Bulletin on Request 

430 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 

Founded 1870 Now in 80TH SEASON Chartered by State 

JANI SZANTO. President- Director. 1617 Spruce St. Phila. 3. Pa. 

COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
Special Opera Department— Master Classes with Noted Artists 
Inquiries Welcomed — Catalogue on Request 
Approved for Veterans Training 


S chool 

1 Of . 

►music 


UNIVERSITY College of Music 

Offering complete courses in Piano. Voice, Organ. Violin, Cello, Brass, 
Woodwinds, and Percussion instruments. Public School Music, Composi- 
tion, Church Music, Musicology. Chorus. Glee Club. Orchestra. Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bachelor's and Muster’s 
Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. Catalog. 

■••liege of Music, Room 115, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT CHOPIN REALLY THOUGHT OF LISZT 

( Continued from Page 11) 


Liszt does plenty of work, but has 
little inspiration. In Mozart you 
seldom find any amount of work. 
In Baeh there is contrapuntal 
work hut of such a perfection and 
so closely knit with inspiration 
that you cannot separate them. 

CONCERNING CREATIVE EFFORT 

Don t talk to me of composi- 
tion; creation is not a thing one 
can learn. Every man sleeps, eats, 
and moves differently, and you 
wish that all would create the same 
way. I am tormenting myself dev- 
ilishly over every piece. 

I seem to have a beautiful and 
finished thought in my mind, but 
when I write it down, I realize 
that I have made a lot of holes in 
it. Everything looks different on 
paper so that it drives me to de- 
spair. And then begins the torture 
of remembering. Or I have several 
similar themes, and am always so 
undecided as to which to choose. 

1 cannot complain of lack of 
themes, hut sometimes those little 
beasts drive me to tears when I 
have to make a choice. Often I 
throw ready things away for a 
long time, to let time decide and 
choose. 

Ideas keep creeping into my 
head. Sometimes I write them 
down, sometimes I just play with 
them and throw them away for the 
future. One of them may be greater 
than the others; maybe I’ll build 
a Polonaise upon it, hut I am 
leaving it for later. First of all, I 
am still exhausted by the Etudes 
and must recover my breath; sec- 
ondly. they [his Polish compatri- 
ots in Paris] are racking me, tell- 
ing me to write Polonaises, Ma- 
zurkas, instead of “Exercises.” 
They would strut like peacocks if 
I once listened to them and wrote 
what they told me to write. Mozart 
did one thing after another and 
everything was a masterpiece; ap- 
parently he did not take gratuitous 
advice too seriously. 

I myself get tired very quickly, 
because creating is a serious mat- 
ter for me; and when I am tired 
things don’t work out so well. As 
you know, I am very careful and 
do not like to toss off just any- 
thing into the world. Maybe I shall 
become more efficient in time, get 
less tired, indulge in shorter peri- 
ods of rest, but I’ll never reach the 
perfection of Mozart; that’s a gift 
of nature. 

A wise creator himself knows 
what is lacking in him. Whatever 


can be attained by dint of sweat, 
that he should try; but what is 
beyond his possibilities, he would 
do better to leave alone, he will 
never reach it. While admiring the 
art of others, one must know 
enough to say to oneself: “Useless 
to climb, that’s not my way.” 

He who has great aptitudes and 
talent but little knowledge is like a 
carpenter who has no tools to work 
with. He who is very erudite but 
has no talent is like a carpenter 
with a lot of the best tools but 
no material. Anyone can obtain 
knowledge, but talent you cannot 
buy even for diamonds; so thank 
God that you are talented, and try 
to learn. 


v - ciuiuiy aim uug 

mality, and that’s the most im- 
portant thing. Only those works 
which have much originality may 
live long; others are mediocrities 
and must perish. As I love you— 
were it not for the fact that I do 
not use other people’s themes 1 
would steal from you one theme 
of which I am envious. 

But tonight, at Leo’s, 1 I shall 
improvise on j our theme in order 
to show the people how great a 
composer you are. If you want me 
to shall speak to Schlessinger - 
about your Mazurka; he certain!' 
will take it most willingly. 

n artist should never lose sight 
ot the thing as a whole. Above all 
there must be a suite. He who 
goes too much into details will find 
that the thread which holds the 
w o e thing together will break 
ant , instead of a necklace, single 
hanl S Wl11 remain in llis stupid 

When your completed work 
makes the impression of an im- 
provisation, you will make the 
gieatest impression. Therefore, it 
IS necessary to catch the first 
thoughts of inspiration and put 
them down while they are still hot. 

I know well it’s not easy, since 
U > ** as k by like lightning. Later 
°/ one must try to recall them 
with complete precision. In a word 
I am ( Continued on Page 57) 


friend of Chopin, from whom 
frequently needy composer l 
routed 1000 francs and to uth 
T Solitude he dedicated his 
lonaise m A flat ma jo, (Op 5 
~ A mus ‘0 publisher in />, 
ittlw published most of Chop, 
Mazurkas. 


. . . ON A HIGH NOTE 


(i Continued from Page 13) 


to reach high tones in what I call 
the “dramatic way.” This is by 
singing high tones in dramatic arias 
and songs. This is always danger- 
ous, even for real dramatic and 
mature voices, but for lyric voices, 
it usually means destruction. 

For high notes in general, there 
are two possibilities: either one 
has them by nature, or they can be 
developed later. In the second case, 
there are again two possibilities: 
one may develop high tones by 
forcing, or (and this is the best 
and should be the only way) the 
teacher may succeed in develop- 
ing the high notes systematically. 

A singer who has not acquired 
his high notes in a systematic man- 
ner, will concentrate while singing 
on the high tone itself. 

“Isn’t that the way it should 
be?” the layman will ask. No, the 
singer should never think of the 
tone itself, but only of how to pre- 
pare for it. 

To understand this better, let us 
compare the singer to a high diver. 
An untrained diver, before he 
jumps off the board, always thinks 
°I the moment when he will hit 
the water. The experienced diver 
never does. He will concentrate on 
h* s preparations for the dive, 
knowing that if he jumps off prop- 
er v the dive will turn out well. 

Similarly, if a singer has had 
n .° s ystematic training in how to 
® ln g a high note, he is unsure of 
nnself, and is unable to prepare 
imself for such a tone in the right 
^ay and at the right moment. He 
ls ’ therefore, likely to get nervous 
"'hen approaching a high tone. 

One might almost say that there 
a ^ e t'vo kinds of singers so far as 
f . e high tones are concerned. One 
ln d looks forward with pleasure 
to the high tones, knowing them to 
, e sure effects, and the audience 
Ooks forward to them with him. 
h e other kind of singer is afraid 
0 the high tones and awaits them 
ne rvously. His nervousness does 
n ot only affect his singing, but also 
a ^ Cts his audience. 

What can a teacher do with a 
Pnpil who is afraid of singing a 
hl gh tone? In the first place, the 
e ^perienced teacher will attempt to 
the student confidence in him- 
SeIf and in his ability to produce 
Slic h tones. Exactly how the teach- 
^ achieve this depends on 
ea ch individual case. Generally it 
It* I° un( I that the longer a 
pUdent has been forcing high 
and the longer he has been 
ra id of them, the more difficult 


it will be for the teacher and for 
the singer himself to correct this 
great handicap. 

The singer should never expect 
a miracle to occur, although the 
results achieved by a good voice 
teacher sometimes seem like mir- 
acles. Every singer is a separate 
problem for the teacher. Before he 
undertakes the important and oc- 
casionally risky job of curing the 
young singer of his phobia regard- 
ing high notes, he must first be 
quite sure himself why the singer 
is unable to reach them. Finally, 
the teacher must know the exact 
limits of the singer’s voice so far 
as high notes are concerned. 

I myself have always preferred 
to work with pupils who were not 
yet able to sing high tones at all, 
when they begin studying with me. 
It is much easier to enlarge their 
vocal range by right exercises. 

I remember that when Igor 
Gorin auditioned for me, he did 
not attempt to sing a higher note 
than he could reach comfortably, 
unlike most singers who try to 
impress the teacher by singing as 
high and as loudly as they possibly 
can. With Gorin, my teaching task 
was relatively easy because he 
never tried to reach a higher note 
than he could sing easily and he 
was well able to follow my system 
of enlarging a vocal range. The 
resu lt was as I had ant.c.pated; 
his voice developed in range and 
volume without endangermg the 
fine quality of the instrument. 

Of course, all my experience 
would have been useless, and all 
my work with him in vain, if 
Gorin had not obeyed all my in- 
structions faithfully. 
that he never tried anyth ng at 
home that was contrary to my 
teaching. Only once did I no ice 
i, happened during the i second year 

lq hiSS Sa W n1udTe^he 
* forcing his high notes a .little. 
Immediately forbade h.s s.ng.ng 
Of notes higher than E-flat or L 
for at least two months 

In order to make a living, he 
had to sing for money occasion- 
n These public appearances 
8 Iht have interfered with his 

ml ° h under my direction. Gor- 
? r0g however obT/ed when I pro- 
fited the singing of high notes, 
h fhp result was surprising even 
and ? After a few months, I sang 
'° ih him again in a high range, 

""d we were both delighted at how 
smoothly and beautifully the tones 
came out. Since his tones were de- 
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veloped from mezza voce into 
forte, he is able to sing a decres- 
cendo even from high notes all the 
way back to pianissimo. 

If a beginner is already able to 
sing relatively good and effortless 
high notes, it is the voice teacher’s 
duty to explain to him why his 
notes are good. Many singers, with 
men and women of great names 
and reputations among them, have 
come to me and complained that 
they could not reach the high notes 
as easily as before. “And the high 
notes,” they would usually say, 
“were always my greatest asset.” 


In these cases, I suspect that the 
reason for their predicament is 
that their teachers have never ex- 
plained to them why their high 
notes were good in the first place. 
It is not enough to do something 
well; we should also know why. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that a singer who knows how to 
develop and to reach high notes 
will always be successful in sing- 
ing them. He will always know 
how to prepare himself for the note 
before he sings it, and thus the 
tone he sings will always be right. 
THE END 
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PLAYING IN THE GRAND STYLE 


( Continued from Page 19) 

il is that tedium could occur! to detect the ease with which the 

Each movement of a sonata is composer shaped it (always a gauge 

like a well-constructed play — con- of creative vigor). The important 

cerning which a great theatrical thing in planning one’s playing of 

manager once said, “Your start any development is never to treat 

may be brisk and your climax co- it as mere padding for the princi- 

lossal — but watch your second pal themes. Find your themes, 

act!” This second act, precisely, adapt them to each other, make 

is the development. And the pianist them fit into each other and into 

(as well as the composer) must the places of transition, 

explore it thoroughly. I am startled, occasionally, to 

I love to plunge into the develop- find “intelligence” used as the anti- 

ment, to see what it is made of; thesis of “feeling,” as though the 


two played against each other. ported by an accompaniment which 
Nothing could be further from the has significance of its own, or 

truth. No intelligent interpretation merely hums along, 

is lacking in emotional values. I have not touched upon techni- 
What this objectionable contrast cal matters because those can be 
probably means is that, depending learned at any hour of the day. The 
upon gifts and degree of maturity, problem facing the young pianist 
some natures emphasize brain over is not how to play faster and loud- 
heart. Where such an imbalance er, but how to play music in mov- 

occurs, it must be corrected by ing and musicianly fashion. This 

conscious and concentrated appli- he can accomplish by breaking 

cation to emotional content. If an away from a preoccupation with 
interpretation is unduly cerebral, mechanics, and by concentrating 
liveness and color can be infused earnestly, devotedly, independent” 
into it by attention to whether the ly upon musical thought— as was 
theme is now in the right hand, the habit in the “grand” days, 
now in the left; whether it is sup- THE END 
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WHAT CHOPIN REALLY THOUGHT OF LISZT 

( Continued from Page 54 ) 


occupied, you see, with catching 
the smallest shadows of inspira- 
tion, but those rascals run away 
like fleas. 

Besides, I am irascible as al- 
ways. It’s just as well that you are 
not here. You would be dissatis- 
fied with me because day and 
night I am buried in my notes and 
in boredom. 

You will never catch the thought 
of the creator in his musical work. 
Don’t try to excogitate any fantas- 
tic ideas on this subject since 
nothing will come out of it, except 
facetiae, as in the case of that 
German 3 who wrote about my “La 
ci darem” from Don Juan. He 
writes that Don Juan kisses Zer- 
lina in B-flat major. Splendid, eh? 

What today is considered apos- 
tasy from the old rules, tomorrow 
niay become original and great. It 
ls even bad, when people praise 
too much and understand too well, 
because it means that there is 
nothing in it that posterity alone 
could understand. Works which 
ar e perfectly clear to everybody 
are shallow and posterity will 
blow them off like soap bubbles. 

You are writing me so much 
about your inspiration that I have 
keen musing about the different 
Wa ys people arrive at creation. 

} myself can never finish any- 
j* ln g at once. I have too many 
hemes and have rather an em- 
arr as de richesse, as the French 
Sa y. But when I write them down 
° n paper, selecting the best pieces, 
find that the thing is full of holes. 
*he best way out, then, is to throw 
SUc b an unborn child into a corner 
and forget it. 

After a certain time a theme 
alI s suddenly as if from heaven 
which will fit exactly into one of 
those holes. Afterwards another 
° ne • • . finally the whole thing 
ls composed like a mosaic. You 
w °uld think that this is the happy 
ending. Not at all! Before I at last 
mish it I lose a terrible lot of 
tone, and I have plenty of trouble, 
many tears, and sleepless nights. 


about playing the piano 

You know that I tell my pupils 
to play my own and others’ works 
as they feel them, and that I dis- 
like it if they imitate me too much, 
fdding nothing of their own in the 

interpretation. 


As for myself, you know, I sel- 
( °m play a thing twice in the same 
y a y* You realize that the cause is 


ln disposition. 

People sometimes tell me re- 
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proachfully that I have been play- 
ing better, e.g., at Custine’s than 
at the Perthuis,* but they don’t un- 
derstand that man is not a ma- 
chine. 

You see, when composing one 
must do it in such a way that out 
of a hundred people playing your 
work every one might be right in 
his own way, without diminishing 
or spoiling anything of your idea. 
But you’ll understand yourself that 
for this the work must be rich in 
ideas and feeling. The work must 
also be rectified by the performer’s 
thought and feeling, and let no one 
who is poor in feeling touch a 
work rich in it. 

The other day at the Perthuis, 
Fetis amply praised me, saying 
that between my piano and pianis- 
simo there are a hundred shades. 
At that Liszt put on a sour smile. 

I am always telling my pupils 
that those for whom the forte is 
difficult must learn to shade their 
piano in a dozen ways, and well 
manage the pedal, then the listener 
will not regret the lack of the forte. 

Be careful with the pedal, for 
this is a frightfully touchy and 
noisy rascal. One must deal with 
it very politely and delicately. 

To an accomplished virtuoso all 
infernal tricks are permitted, 
therefore you certainly may use 
your own way. 

You may also put the first under 
the fifth finger. If necessary, take 
two white and even two black keys 
with one finger. If you put your 
third over your fourth or even 
over your fifth finger, you’ll not 
commit a mortal sin. 

Don’t exert your fourth finger 
too much; it is so tightly linked 
with the third finger that you’ll 
never make it completely free. My 
fourth finger is completely unde- 
veloped, but I know how to man- 
age it in such a way that nobody 
can find out. 

Every finger is built differently, 
each has a different strength as 
well as a different role. 

He who has an empty head and 
a cold heart had better not spend 
time on music; the best teacher 
and the most careful exercises 
will be of no avail. Music is some- 
thing more than a skillful moving 
of fingers. 


THE END 


3 Schumann. This was his now- 
famous essay beginning, “ Hats off, 
gentlemen — a genius /” 
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The Summer Days Are Come Again ' ' ’ StCere 

Little Song Sm,' 1 ' 

Heaven Is Made of Things Like These 

Charles Gilbert Spross 
Donah Lee Moore 
Clifford Shaw 
Edna Earle Dunlap 
Donald Lee Moore 
Med. High 

Song Collections' Tl,ylnr - Glenn 
Classm Italian Songs-Vol. II-Med. Low 

Songs of Worship-High Voice Ed ' by Ta T lor -Glenn 
Songs of Worship— Low Voice 


Ada Richter 
Donald Lee Moore 
Olive Dungan 
Cyrus S. Mallard 
. Donald Lee Moore 


111-28018 

131-41000 

131-41002 

111-27967 

431-41000 

No. 

431-41001 

411-41000 

411-41001 


I Saw the Master’s Hand 
If There Be Ecstasy 
Spring Night 
Come Weary Soul 
Classic Italian Songs-Vol. 


Price: 

§0.30 

.30 

Price: 

§0.60 

Price: 

§1.60 

1.25 

.75 

.70 

.75 

.85 

Price: 

§1.10 

Price: 

§0.75 

.75 

.60 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.75 

.75 

1.50 

.40 

.75 

.75 

Price: 

§1.25 
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RECORD YOUR PERFORMANCES 


wish to hear because the title can 
be inscribed on the record label. It 
is far less simple to find a specific 
section on a half-hour recording on 
tape or wire. If the principal pur- 
pose is to record music which is 
to be used in classrooms of a 
school where only a phonograph is 
available, the disc recorder is a 
wise choice. If recordings are to be 
made frequently and the machine 
is always available, it is less ex- 
pensive to use tape or wire. Both 
types have advantages. It is largely 
a matter of personal choice. The 
fidelity of the recording is surpris- 
ing* particularly if the proper high- 
quality microphone is purchased. 

In schools, a practical solution 
is to purchase a disc and a tape or 
wire recorder. A remarkable ver- 
satile combination is available at 
comparatively low cost. One tape 
recorder, for example, accommo- 
dates a tape which normally re- 
cords one half hour of perform- 
ance, but by recording the bottom 
half of the tape in one direction 
and the upper half in the other, 
°ne complete hour of music is con- 
tained on a reel of tape whose cost 
* s less than four dollars. The deal- 
e r can provide at a small extra 
charge a wire with a “jack” at each 
en d which can connect the Speak- 
outlet on the tape or wire ma- 
c , * ne to the Microphone inlet on 
t e disc recorder, and acetate discs 
any number can be reproduced 
lr ectly from any portion of the 
ta P e - I win eX pI a i n later the values 
of ‘his versatility. The reproduc- 
tlon °f the recorded performance 
can be effectively improved by the 
Purchase of an auxiliary “bass re- 
, x ” speaker; many models cost 
ess than forty dollars. 

A tape or wire recorder should 
e Purchased which is easy to carry 
simple to operate. If the ma- 

C ^ ne * S use d throughout a 

school system it is weli to examine 
several machines on an on-trial 
as is to find which model will be 
m ° st satisfactory for the specific 
Purposes to be served. Some models 
Jave a monitor dial; others have a 
bleep” light which indicates the 
Maximum of volume to be toler- 
a ted without distortion, ensuring 
an accurate and undistorted repro- 
Uction of sound. If these devices 
g re deluded, the instructor can 
a et the machine at the desired level 
U record a performance without 
^ attention. 

C 1 kast one tape recorder in- 

Ces a built-in radio set. In 


( Continued from Page 12) 


cities where student musical groups 
are presented in radio broadcasts 
the program can be transcribed on 
tape simply by tuning in the pro- 
gram and setting the tape recorder 
in action. All or portions of the 
program later can be transcribed 
on the acetate discs (by the man- 
ner previously described) and sent 
to the students who appeared on 
the radio program. They can hear 
their performance on their own 
phonographs. 

What has been said simply 
means that whoever contemplates 
the purchase of a recording device 
should investigate what is avail- 


able before buying. No brief state- 
ment can describe the diversity of 
equipment now being manufac- 
tured. 

What is more to the point is to 
enumerate some actual situations 
in which a record of the proceed- 
ings will have value. One is the 
regular rehearsal of a musical or- 
ganization, either instrumental or 
vocal. In the course of learning 
new material or perfecting a piece 
for performance, the instructor 
normally is forced to rely on his 
powers of verbal description rn or- 
der to convey to the students his 
impression of their efforts, and 
how the sound produced might be 
improved. 

The instructor listens. He says, 
“This is what you did at this par- 
ticular time.” If a recorder is avail- 
able he can say, “Listen to your- 

selves.” . . . 

A second situation where the 
value of recordings seems obvious 
is the festival, contest, concert, re- 
cital, or any such public appear- 
ance that may be a climax of a 
portion of a year’s work. A per- 
manent record of such an event has 
always had sentimental value 
consider the pictures that are pre- 
served in yearbooks, and the news- 
paper clippings and pictures pasted 
into scrapbooks. How much more 
valuable the whole experience 
would be if a permanent record of 
the way the performance sounded 
could also be retained! 

We often complain that a pro- 
gram hardly seems worth . al the 

turmoil and sustained effo.t in 

Ted. A recording is the answer 
The “low of pride in a piece of 

1 well done can be recaptured 
indefinitely, and for such a treas- 
ure the price is indeed small. 

A third suggestion is that the 
recorder serves not only music 
classes but the whole school pro- 


gram as well. It can make available 
the entire range of commercially 
broadcast music as well as other 
types of programs. Radio and tele- 
vision programs are not scheduled 
for the convenience of school time 
schedules, but if the school has a 
recorder, programs may be tran- 
scribed and repeated as often as it 
may seem desirable. Buildings 
equipped with a communication 
system are all the more fortunate, 
for the recording may be “piped” 
into several rooms simultaneously. 

T he next example needs to be 
more personal. In the spring of 
1949 Baltimore was the host city 
for the Eastern Division of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference. 
Scheduled for appearance on the 
program was a performance by the 
elementary schools of the city. The 
story, the script, and the music had 
been written by elementary school 
students. A chorus of more than 
350 elementary school students was 
made up of representatives from 
the upper grades of many elemen- 
tary schools. The music was new 
(in the exact sense of the word) to 
all persons concerned — the singers 
and the many teachers who trained 
them. There were only two re- 
hearsals in which all members of 
the chorus would work together 
with the festival conductor. In the 
rehearsals within individual schools, 
how could all participants agree 
upon an acceptable interpretation? 

The various teachers responsible 
for training a portion of the cho- 
rus met together, sang the songs, 
and came to an agreement on their 
interpretation. Then a tape record- 
ing of the singing, with accompani- 
ment, was made. Again using the 
plan previously mentioned, the disc 
recorder was connected by wire to 
the tape recorder and discs were 
cut in sufficient number from the 
tape to provide each participating 
school with a recording of every 
festival song. These could be played 
on a phonograph during rehearsals 
within the school. Again the re- 
corder was a great time saver. 

The instances recounted here are 
few. Scores more are available. It 
is not intended that this brief ac- 
count should imply anything more 
than this one thing: the recording 
devices mentioned, together with 
the phonograph, radio, and sound 
film, are aids to good teaching, not 
substitutes for it. They are not 
mechanical baby-sitters. 

THE END 



PROTECT your 
SHEET MUSIC 


Richly styled. 
Finely crafted. 

Protects music 
against damage. 

By maker of 
nationally known 
Tonk furniture. 


Special drawer 
trays for easy 
filing; quick 
finding. 


— in a handsome TONKabinet. You’ll 
keep it neat, clean, orderly, safe and easy 
to find. Almost hands you the music you 
want. Styles and sizes for homes, schools, 
bands. Style 604 shown, holds 450 sheets. 
Write for dealer's name and pictures of 
other styles. Tonic Mfg. Co., 1912 North 
Magnolia Avenue, Chicago H. 


T ONKci hi nets 

for Sheet Music 



Musical Bingo is- a delightful home game 
that makes it fun to learn to read music. 
Easily played and lots of fun — it is now 
being used in many .public schools and by 
thoughtful Music Teachers and parents. 
$^.25 at leading music stores 

Manufactured by Melody C™r'd CoV,' MiMbrac, Calif. 
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iallzcd treatment that has been 
ingly successful in combatting rheuma- 
tism. arthritis and similar painful disorders 
Tills illustrated book ' ■RHEUMATISM" fully 
ex-plains causes and effects . . . tells you 
WHY drugs and medicines afford but 
temporary relief. Delay may be dangerous. 
LEARN ABOUT SPECIALIZED TREATMENT 
Send for FREE Hook today — a postcard 
will do. No obligations. Write today 
tl BALL CLINIC. Dept. 564 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION SALE 

These books are now in preparation for 
publication . The low Advance of Publi- 
cation Cash Prices apply only to single 
copy orders. Delivery ( postpaid ) when 
the books are ready. 

Use coupon at lower right hand corner. 
PRINT name and address. Order by 
CODE NUMBER only. It is not necessary 
to include title. 


Assembly Band Book — For Elemen- 
tary Bands 4 1 5-4 1 000 . Gordon .40 
Ditson Album of Organ and Piano 

Duets 433-41002 ...Stoughton .70 
Favorite Pieces and Songs 

430—41005 Mason .50 

First Easter 410-41013 Richter .35 

High School Harmonies 410-4101 1 

King .40 

Matchless Morn 412-41004. .Stairs .30 

More Stunts for the Piano 

410-41010 Richter .25 


Mother Goose in Noteland 

430-41004 Perry .40 

Organ Compositions with Chimes 

413-41003 Kinder .50 

Partners at the Keyboard 

410-41012 Ketterer .35 

Second Solovox Album 413-41002 

Finke .70 

Short Etudes with Ornaments 

430-41006 Robyn .40 

Twenty-Four Miniature Studies 

II 0-40 1 22 Lemont .40 


415-41000 

ASSEMBLY BAND BOOK 

A First Book for Elementary Bands 
Compiled and Arranged 
by Philip Gordon 

Standard, popular, and original 
compositions suitable for elementary 
bands. 

Schumann’s Soldiers* March ; 
Schubert’s Excerpts from Symphony 
No. 2; Adair’s Song of the Pines; 
and Rolfe’s Heigh-Ho! make very 
interesting arrangements. This col- 
lection will be published in 16 books 
with parts for: C Flute; B-flat 
Clarinet A; B-flat Clarinet B; B-flat 
Cornet A; B-flat Cornet B; E-flat 
Alto Saxophone; B-flat Tenor Saxo- 
phone; E-flat Alto Horn A; E-flat 
Alto Horn B; E-flat Alto Horn C; 
Trombones A & B; Trombone C; 
Baritone (treble clef) ; Baritone 
(bass clef) ; Basses and Drums. 
These parts are numbered 415-41001 
to 415-41016 in the order listed. 
Also a two-staff Conductor’s Score, 
415-41000 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
20 cents each part, postpaid; Con- 
ductor’s Score 40 cents, postpaid. 


433-41002 

DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN 
AND PIANO DUETS 

Arranged by Roy S. Stoughton 

Among the best duet collections for 
the limited repertory for organ and 




piano. An outstanding job of arrang- 
ing ten classics for average players. 
Included are Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
from the “Sixth Symphony” ; Bach- 
Gounod’s Ave Maria; Ravel’s Pa- 
vane; Debussy’s Revery and others. 
Two copies are required for per- 
formance. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
70 cents each, postpaid. 


430-41005 

FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 
by Mary Bacon Mason 

This sequel to Folk Songs and Fa- 
mous Pictures is bound to be very- 
popular. It will teach children to 
enjoy good music by playing and 
singing it, thereby developing good 
musical tastes. Not including octave 
studies, difficult chords, or intricate 
finger work, these masterpieces are 
so arranged that pupils from eight 
to twelve will get much pleasure 
from playing them. For grade two 
to two-and-a-half. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


410-41013 

FIRST EASTER 
A Story with Music for Piano 
by Ada Richter 

Another gem in this popular series 
from the pen of Mrs. Richter, a pro- 


lific and popular American com- 
poser, The First Easter recounts the 
wonderful Bible story in modern 
conversational style. Abundant illus- 
trations heighten the ever-dramatic 
tale. Fifteen musical numbers in 
easy-to-play arrangements, including 
hymns appropriate to the Lenten and 
Easter seasons and one adaptation 
from “The Messiah,” are combined 
with the text. The words supplied 
with the music extend the use of the 
book, which readily furnishes ma- 
terial for studio, home, and recrea- 
tional playing as well as for the 
Easter recital program. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
35 cents, postpaid. 


410-41011 

HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 
by Stanford King 

Teen-agers will enjoy these tunes 
and rhythms! Ten original pieces 
with such titles as Swinging Down 
Sycamore Lane, Bubble Gum Boogie, 
Rumpus Room Rhumba and others 
of equal appeal, really offer pleasant 
recreational material. It’s excellent 
training in technic and style as well. 
For adults and third and fourth grade 
pianists. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


412-41004 

MATCHLESS MORN 
An Easter Cantata for Mixed Voices 
by Louise E. Stairs 
Words by Elsie Duncan Yale 
Now is the time for all good choir- 
masters to contemplate their Easter 
needs. This new, tuneful cantata, 
written with the abilities of the aver- 
age volunteer choir well in mind, 
offers music in easy range and varied 
but simple rhythm, and contains 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass solos; soprano-alto and 
soprano-tenor duets; trio for women’s 
voices; solo quartet; chorus for 
men’s voices; and mixed chorus num- 
bers. The performance of the entire 
cantata requires about fifty minutes, 
and the music lends itself admirably 
for presentation as a worship service. 
Then, too, the ingenious choirmaster 
will devise numerous ways to make 
this new cantata a valuable addition 
to his choral library. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
30 cents, postpaid. 


410-41010 

MORE STUNTS FOR THE PIANO 
by Ada Riehter 

This sequel to Stunts for the Piano 
can be used to supplement any 
course of instruction bridging the 
gap between the easy exercises and 
the introduction of the sonatina. 

Circus Stunts, Stunts in a Plane, 
Stunts at a Picnic and Stunts at a 
Rodeo , are all stimulating musically 
and offer such technical work as 
changing fingers on one note, playing 
grace notes, wrist staccato and many 
other technical problems. The book 
presents an opportunity to learn at- 
tractive pieces and at the same time 


build the fundamental aspects of 
good technic. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


430-41004 

MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTELAND 
A “Colorful ’ Music Reader for the 
Rather Young 
by Josephine Hovey Perry 
A comprehensive explanation of the 
treble and bass section of keys and 
notes and their correlation one to 
the other. In the first part, the child 
colors the notes; separate colors for 
bass and for treble. Many little 
games are used to make the child 
note-conscious and rest-conscious. 

In the second part, the child plays 
folk songs and other airs with satis- 
fying melodic content. Through her 
ingenious methods, Mrs. Perry has 
succeeded in making this well* 
planned first music reader a note- 
reading joy instead of a chore. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
AO cents, postpaid. 


418-41003 

ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
WITH CHIMES 

Compiled and arranged by 
Ralph Kinder 

d j mand f°r music especially ar- 
ranged for obtaining the best results 
combination of organ and 
chimes is on the increase. The liter- 
a *. ure . or > this combination is some- 
what limited, of course. Here is a 
collection of easy and tuneful com- 
positions for organ, each arranged 
with chimes by one of America’s 
best known composers. This book 
will contain numbers for recitals, 
special services and occasions where 
the use of chimes is appropriate. AH 
°t the pieces are within the playing 
capabilities of the organist of aver- 
age ability. Hammond registrations 
are given. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


— — — — V t. . 

A Piano Duet Book 
by Ella Ketterer 
A new book for the more advan 

^nd tnn!f n f r0US . Supply of ori 6 
and tuneful music. Both the Pi 

teresfw 0nd0 J >arts are d ecidedl> 
shape 8 and melodious - Upr 

Advance of Publication Cash P. 
35 cents, postpaid. 


compiled and Arrange 

T i . I®* 111 Finke, Jr. 

Included m these special tri 
turns are the Evening Sta 
Tannhauser” by Wagner ; S, 
from the ballet “The Mil] 

S eqUm J by , Drigo; som e 

waltzes, and others. 

Advance of Publication Cash 
*0 cents, postpaid. 
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430-41006 

SHORT ETUDES WITH 
ORNAMENTS 
For the Piano 
Compiled and Edited 
by Louise Robyn 

A wonderful ‘follow-up’ to The Or- 
nament Family, these eighteen short 
studies continue in the same style. 
Culled from the familiar etudes of 
Bertini, Czerny, Lemoine, Wieck, 
Beethoven, and provided with full 
explanatory notes, these illustrations 
treat such basic ornaments as: grace 
notes combined with intervals and 
chords; acciaccaturas; appogiatu- 
ras; mordents; inverted mordents; 
turns and trills. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents postpaid. 


110— ‘10122 

TWENTY-FOUR MINIATURE 
STUDIES 
For the Piano 
by Cedric W. Lcmont 
Eight-measure brief studies, with 
a definite purpose in technical de- 
velopment. They present practice 
opportunity for right and left hand 
scale passages, left hand melody pas- 
sages, speed in small groups for 
right hand sixths and others. Pro- 
gressive teachers will recognize the 
value of the variety which this book 
offers. 

Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


WITHDRAWAL 

The Advance of Publication price on 
the following book is hereby with- 
drawn. Copies are now available 
from your local dealer or from the 
Publisher for examination at regular 
price. 

410-41009 

GRAB-BAG 
by Bruce Carleton 
Fourteen skillful first-grade piano 
arrangements of familiar tunes with 
universal appeal. Engraved in big 
notes fo r eaS y reading, with at- 
tractive illustrations. 

Now on sale at 60 cents per copy. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania j 

February, 1950 
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VIOLINIST'S FORUM 

(Continued from Page 19) 


there is the individual student to 
consider. If he has an average 
talent and has no ambition for a 
professional career, studies need 
not be made an important part of 
his lesson and practice time. The 
stress should be on solos, from 
which he can learn to play with 
expression and color and from 
which he will always have pleas- 
ure. Such a student is not likely to 
acquire an advanced technique of 
violin playing, but he can easily 
become a competent and enthusi- 
astic amateur — and on such people 
is musical culture founded. 

Quite another case is the student 
of more than average talent, who 
is ambitious for a career as a pro- 
fessional violinist and whose talent 
justifies his ambition. He needs an 
entirely different course of train- 
ing from that given to the prospec- 
tive amateur. He needs studies and 
plenty of them, so that he may 
acquire a well-rounded, well-coor- 
dinated technique from the earliest 
stages. The various curricula that 
I have noted from time to time in 
these columns have been designed 
with this type of pupil in mind. 

Our pianist colleagues are much 
luckier than we are in the matter 
of teaching material. From almost 
the earliest grades there is, for the 
piano, an abundance of material 
that is musically as well as tech- 
nically valuable. There are one or 
two good reasons for this. First, 
nearly all the great composers 
from Bach onwards wrote some 
comparatively simple music for 
keyboard instruments, and they 
wrote a great deal more that can 
be simplified without losing its 
chief musical or technical attri- 
butes. Second, a piano piece is a 
complete musical entity in itself. 
Third, there are many piano solos 
hat would be labeled as studies 
lad they not been given titles. 

The violin teaching repertoire 
does not have these advantages. 
The solo material available for the 
earlier grades is designed, most of 
t, to show off a pupil’s accom- 
plishment rather than to increase 
lis musical understanding or to 
levelop his technical resources. 
?ew of the great composers wrote 
. aS y music for the violin, and 
hose of their works that have been 
implified rarely provide technical 
lourishment, however useful they 
nay be in developing musical 
aste. But, and it is a big but, there 
5 many a violin “study’" which, 
/ere it given an accompaniment 


and a title, would be accepted as 
a solo for its appropriate grade. 

The question of aesthetics also 
enters into the matter. Is it aesthet- 
ically sound for a pupil to gain 
his technique by working on a solo 
he will later play? This question 
hardly arises in the early years of 
study, for the pupil will rarely 
have solos of permanent musical 
worth. But by the time he has 
reached the grade of Kreutzer the 
question becomes important; many 
of the solos he will then be play- 
ing will be of sufficient value to 
interest him the rest of his life. 

So we must consider carefully 
whether or not a pupil’s apprecia- 
tion of the musical content of his i 
solos is likely to be dulled if he | 
uses them at first as purely tech- 
nical exercises. Most experienced 
violin teachers agree that it will. 

In other words, a pupil should 
not work on one of the unaccom- 
panied fugues of Bach for the pur- 
pose of learning to play chords; 
he should have acquired his chord 
technique elsewhere before tack- 
ling Bach. If a pupil studies a 
piece of good music as a technical 
exercise, it is likely to remain just 
that in his mind for a long time 
afterward — always to the detriment 
of his musical understanding. 

Pattern exercises, such as those 
of Sevcik, are an entirely different 
matter. Only in special cases, and 
then only in small doses, should 
they be assigned in the earlier 
years of study. A young pupil who 
has to plod through page after 
page of Sevcik’s Preparatory Trill 
Studies is not likely to enjoy either 
his lessons or his practice. 

There is much in the first two 
books of Sevcik’s “Op. 1“ that will 
develop accuracy of intonation and 
strength of finger, but these exer- 
cises should be used only when 
absolutely necessary and with the 
utmost discretion. Such exercises 
are painfully dry and have no mu- 
sical value. The driest of studies 
have more music in them, for at 
least they train the pupil to be- 
come aware of harmonic progres- 
sions and modulation. 

But for the ambitious student, 
the student who is already fairly 
advanced and who wishes to ac- 
quire all the technique he can in 
the shortest space of time, the 
third and fourth books of Sevcik’s 
Op. 1 are an absolute must. They 
are fundamental to the advanced 
technique of violin playing. 

THE END 



Now, for the first time, a 3rd or 4th 
grader can play a full 120-bass accor- 
dion. It’s the new RIO Junior. Weighs 
less than 14 pounds! Small, but not 
too small for years of use. 

FREE FOLDER gives you complete 
details on low-priced RIOs. Write 
EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS. INC.. 333 SIXTH AVL. NEW YORK 14 


IS PRACTISING A PLEASURE? 


Use a good metronome and 
enjoy the rapid progress 



5 Yr. Written 


At your dealer or send direct 


Remittance enclosed, please send me: 
Standard Franz Electric 

Metronome Q $15.00 

With Perfect Flash-Beat □ $15.95 

Book, "Metronome Techniques".. .□ $ 1.00 
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Poet, Painter. Musician . . . which? 

BY LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


O ne day the mother looked at 
her son. “He is very musi- 
cal,” she remarked to the father. 

“He is,” agreed her husband. 
“There is no doubt about it and 1 
am going to have the best teacher 
I can find for him and have him 
begin lessons in earnest.” So. one 
of the finest teachers in New York 
City was engaged for the boy. 

After a few weeks went by the 
father asked the teacher how his 
son was progressing. “0. there is 
no doubt about his being talented.” 
replied the teacher, "but I admit 
he is a very difficult child to teach. 
When I show him how to do some- 
thing, and give him his exercises 
and pieces he is very attentive, but 
when he is left to practice he 
spends his time making up pieces 
of his own. Moreover, he scribbles 
drawings, sketches and poems all 
over his music books.” 

"Well, well!” exclaimed the fa- 
ther. “Which shall he be? Poet, 
painter, musician?” 

Later he told his wife about the 
conversation with the teacher. 
"Which shall he be?” he repeated. 
But they both decided their son 
should be a musician. 

When the boy was fifteen years 
old his mother took him to Paris 
to study at the Conservatory, and 
of course, he was obliged to learn 
to speak French. One day he drew 
a picture of his teacher on a blank 
page of his French grammar. The 
teacher saw it, realized the ability 
of his pupil and took the sketch to 
an eminent French artist. 

"That boy has great talent!” re- 
marked the artist. “I would like to 
give him a three-year course in 
drawing and painting, and it will 
be free of charge.” 

Although the boy continued to 
"rite poems and make sketches, 
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he did pursue his musical studies 
very earnestly, in both Paris and 
Germany. He played, he practiced, 
he composed — sonatas, concertos, 
suites, piano pieces, and songs, 
songs, songs. And as the years 
went by he became famous abroad 
for his music. When he returned 
to this country he was hailed as 
our great American Musician, 
Edward MacDowell. 

But he continued to paint, mak- 
ing portraits of some of his friends 
(one of which hung in a study in 
Carnegie Hall in New York for 
many years). He wove his verses 



EDWARD MACDOWELL 


into music. His Sea Pieces were 
derived from his own poems. Some 
of his music described pastoral 
scenes: “The Wild Rose,” “The 
Meadow Brook.” His Eroica So- 
nata tells of King Arthur. 

Poet, Painter. MUSICIAN — 
Edward MacDowell was all of 
these, for his imagination, his love 
of color and beautiful form make 
their presence felt in his music 
and fill his melodies and harmo- 
nies with a beauty which is like 
sunlight through the trees. 


America, Patriotic Sony 


B^ verybody in this country 
knows our patriotic song. 
America, or My Country, ’lis of 
Thee, as it is frequently called. Its 
origin is not well-established, in 
spite of its wide-spread use. The 
tune seems to have been an old 
one, and Dr. Thomas Arne, an 
English composer, made an ar- 
rangement of it, called God Save 
the King, which was sung in a 
theatre in London in 1745 to cele- 
brate an English military victory. 
Dr. Arne’s manuscript, reproduced 
herewith, is in the British Museum. 

Some authorities, however, claim 
it was adapted by Dr. Arne from a 
still older tune which had been 
written by John Bull, another 
English composer, in 1619. In any 
case, it is an old melody and ever 
since the year 1800 research has 
been made to establish its origin. 

One odd feature of this melody 


is, that instead of having the usual 
group of eight or sixteen measures, 
as is found in most simple mel- 
odies, this tune has fourteen meas- 
ures. The first half lacks two 
measures, the second half having 
the usual eight measures; yet it is 
so well balanced no one notices. 

This melody seems to have a 
very great appeal throughout the 
world, for it has been adopted by 
about twenty countries as their 
national anthem, each country, of 
course, having its own words. The 
words of America were written by 
Rev. Samuel Francis Smith and 
were first sung in Boston on the 
fourth of July. 1832. 

If you want to play Dr. Arne’s 
arrangement on your piano, just 
imagine y ou see Mat and e-flat in 
the signature, even though they 
are not as clear as they would be 
in a printed edition. 



Recordings for Your Collection 


Here are some more very fine 
recordings on our recommended 
list to add to your collection. Did 
you ask for any recordings for 
Christmas? It lakes a long time to 
assemble a good collection, so the 
sooner one begins the sooner he 
will have examples of the world’s 
finest music. 

For violin, Mischa Elman plays 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G and Sere- 
nade by Arensky on RCA Victor 
No. 10-0018. 

For chorus, the RCA Victor 
chorus and orchestra, with Robert 
Merrill, baritone, present part of 
Act II of the opera, Carmen, by 
Bizet and part of Act II of the 
opera La Traviata, by Verdi, on 
RCA Victor, No. 11-9794. 

For piano, Egon Petri plays six 


1 or orchestra, the Chicago Sy, 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Sto 
conduelmg. plays the Process!, 

I ‘ h , e I from Caucasb 

ancf p 1GS F„ 'PPoUfov-Ivanc 

and Perpetual Motion by Paganii 

on Columbia, No. 11738D 
Although the Caucasian Sketch 

C Very l’°l ,ulai - Ippolitov-Ivam 
IS " 0t as -» known as mat 
other composers. He was born 
Russ, a m 1859 and was a pupil 
compos, t, on of Rimsky-Korsako 

II s name was properiy Ivanov 1 
added Ipp oUtov „ to avoid cQnfu 

on w, h a music critic named Iv 
nov. He wrote six operas, son- 
and orchestral works. None were® 
popular as the Caucasian Sketche 


Hidden Composers 
Puzzle 

By Marion Benson Matthews 

The name of a composer is hid- 
den in each of the following sen- 
tences. How many can you find? 

1. Does that ancient church tower 
have a bell in it 

2. The students could not remem- 
ber whether Rhode Island was 
smaller than Delaware or not. 

3. Billy and his chum announced 
they would enter the contest. 

4. Are you ever dilatory about 
your practicing? 

5. The members of the club had a 
fine time at Rancho Pintado. 

6. I wonder what Hannibal fed 
the elephants he took with him 
on his march to Rome? 

7. Madame Nellie Melba charmed 
thousands with her beautiful 
voice. 

8. It is not inspiring to hold a 
music class in dingy sur- 
roundings. 

RESULTS OF OCTOBER INSTRUMENT PUZZLE 

Answers to Instrument Puzzle: 

Oboe, flute, comet, organ, violin, 
piano (the instruments may be ar- 
ranged in any order). 

Prize Winners for October Instrument 
Puzzle: 

Class A, Jo Anne Bechtel (Age 15), 
Washington. 

Class B, Lynne Gardner (Age 12), 
Georgia. 

Class C, Ronald W. Ronzoni (Age 
11), New York. 

Honorable Mention 

Ida Barish, Nada Bender, Judy Boten- 
sten, Mona Vivian Bross, Marlene Byrd, 
Charles Caustin, Roxanna Chew, Mary 
Eckenroth, Joann Ford, Gloria Fowler, 


Nancy Gary, Katherine Guest, Otille 
Cebe Habersky, Elinor Harper, Lind- 
sey Jackson, Anne Krapp, Blanche 
Lasseigne, Arline Lemke, Lois Jean 
Lynch, Jeanne Morris, Claudette Rivet, 
Dorothy Lee Rogers, Marilyn Ruhl, 
Janet Anne Smith, Nancy Tayler, Fred 
Turner, Jane Warrender, Letty Wass, 
Martha Wendt, Allred Wrobel. 

★ ★ ★ 

Letter Box 

Send replies to Letters on this page 
in care of Junior Etude, and they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 

DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I take piano lessons and plan to play 
in the High School band soon. I enjoy 
piano very much and have taken nine 
years. I would like to hear from others 
who like piano. 

Judith Gruenhagen (Age 14), 

Wisconsin 

I have enjoyed the Etude for many 
years. I have studied music for four 
years and play violin in our All High 
Orchestra. I have played in the National 
auditions for three years. Writing mu- 
sical compositions is one of my hobbies. 
I would like to hear from others who 
are interested in piano or violin. 

Richard Conliguglia (Age 12), 

New York 

The first thing I do when Etude comes 
is to turn to the Junior Etude because 
I find it so interesting. I play piano 
and Hammond Organ and am one of the 
accompanists of our Glee Club. Recent- 
ly our senior class presented the opera 
“Pirates of Penzance” and I was the 
accompanist. I would like to hear front 
boys and girls who are interested in 
music. 

Ann Wilde (Age 16), 

Massachusetts 

I play piano and flute. When I prac- 
tice I enjoy making up stories for my 
pieces. I would like to hear from Junior 
Etude readers. 

Loretta Mueckler (age 10), Wisconsin 


JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 

Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for 
the neatest and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. 
Contest is open to all boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A — 15 to 18 years of age; Class B — 12 to IS; 

Class C — under 12 years. 


Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue 
of the ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive honor- 
able mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left 
corner of your paper and put your address on upper right corner of 
your paper. Write on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters 
and do not have anyone copy your work for you. 


Essay must contain not over °ne hundred and fifty words and 
must be received by JUNIOR ETUDE, BRYN MAWR. PENNSYL- 
VANIA, on or before the first of March. No essay this month. 


WHERE SHALL 1 

GO TO STUDY? 

Private Teachers (Westom) 

Private Teachers (New York city) 

HAROLD HURLBUT 

PARIS— NEW YORK— HOLLYWOOD 
Singers Who Have Studied with Him Include 

NADINE CONNER 

Distinguished Soprano Metropolitan Opera 
HENRY CORDY, N.Y. City Center & Havana 
Operas... EVELYN HERBERT. . .ROBERT HALLI- 
DAY...LOIS LEE and other Stars of Opera. 
Stage and Radio 

Address: Hollywood, Calif. Phone: GL. 1056 

LUCIUS DUNCAN 

Concert Violinist — Teacher 

Pupil of Schradieck 

WESTCHESTER CONCERT BUREAU 

White Plains, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

54 Bank St. 104 N. Mole St. 

White Plains 9-7808 LO 7-0723 

EDWIN HUGHES 

PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 

WINTER TEACHING SEASON: SEPTEMBER 

TO JUNE 

For full information address: 

33B West 89th Street New York 24, N Y. 

Tel. SChuyler 4-0261 

MONTHLY SESSIONS IN WASHINGTON. D.C. 

THE LIVERETTE VOCAL STUDIOS 
AND OPERA ACADEMY 

Formerly assistant to Dr. Lazar Samoiloff 
Lucia Liverette, Director 

Former Director of L. A. Civic Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERT ★ RADIO ★ OPERA 
Beginners to professional artists 
i Write for information — 

1833 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. | 

CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. O 

VOICE PRODUCTION— SINGING 

Musical Theory — Composition 

Courses of the Paris Conservatory 
for Information: 

35 W. 57th St., New York 

ISABEL HUTCHESON 

Teacher for Piano Teachers 

Modern Piano Technic: Group. work for Teach- 
ers: Coaching concert pianists: Conducting 
"Piano Teachers Forum." 

BROOKS MAYS MUSIC STUDIOS 

IOOS '/2 Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas Phone C-6214 

(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 

LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 

Voice — Piano 1 

Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tlb- 
bett Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
MOO Park Ave., Corner 89th St„ New York 

Tel, Atwater 9-7470 

EVANGELINE LEHMAN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Opera — Operetta — Oratorio — Concert. 

167 Elmhurst Av., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 

EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 

Concert Pianist— Artist Teacher 

229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 

DU. 3-2597 

RICHARD McCLANAHAN 

Formerly Representative, TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Private lessons, Teachers' Courses & Forums 
Summer-class. Southwest Harbor, Me. 

801 Steinway Bldg. New York City 

DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 

Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required for the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 

DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 

EDWARD E. TREUMANN 

Concert Pianist — Artist-Teacher 

Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann, 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 337, 

57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 

Summer Master Class — June IS to August 15. 

Private Teachers (New York City) 

HELEN ANDERSON 

Concert Pianist 

Interesting course — piano, harmony 
Many Successful Pupils 

166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 

MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (hull) 

Dramatic Soprano 

Teacher of Singing — "Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 

Beginners accepted 

Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs 

608 West End Ave. New York City 

MARY BOXALL BOYD 

(Pupil of Leschetizky) 

Pianist— Teacher— Coach— Program Building . 
"The results she can obtain are miraculous 

Writes Leland Holl — Prot. ot music 

Smith College 

Address— Steinway Hall— NoTa Studios— 

113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
(Also 9 Chambers Terrace, Princeton, N. J.J 
Tel. 2079 M 

CRYSTAL WATERS 

Concert Singer — Teacher 

Voice Building, Breathing, 

Diction, Expression, Style. 

!n preparation for 

Radio, Screen, Stage, | 

Concert, Opera. 

Write for Circular 

405 E. 54 St. T a |. Vo-5 — 1362 Naw York City 

JACK EPSTEIN 

BARITONE 

Concerts — Opera — Teaching 

Music Studios Polm Beach, Fla. 
Inquiries to 

1401 Steinway Bldg., New York City 

LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 

Pianist and teacher 

Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Specialist in Technical Development and the 

Art of Interpretation. Coaching for Recitals 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 

ROY CAMPBELL 

Teacher of Successful Singers of 

Radio— Theatre— Pictures— Concert-Opera 

"STYLE-IZING" for Radio ond the Theatre 

607-8 Carnegie Hall _ New York City 

Telephone Cl 5*9244 

CECILE JAHIEL 

CONCERT PIANIST— COMPOSER 

1st prize of the Paris Conservatory 

Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Coaching concert pianists for recital. 
Courses for piano teachers and advanced pupils. 

Master classes for concert pionists. 

Private lessons. Register now for winter classes. 1 
18 East 78th Street New York City, N.Y. 1 

REgont 7-7030 or RHInelander 4-1589 | 

HAZEL GRIGGS 

Piano Teachers' Workshop 
materials — procedures 
private lessons, class lessons 
concert repertoire 

For information address 

Stoinway Building New York City 

Tel. Scarsdale 3-6085 
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Convention — Morch 2 The Guild is host to oil pianists, MTNA, Cleveland 

National Guild 
of Piano Teachers 

IRL ALLISON. MA.. MUS.D., President 

Composition Test — Send manuscripts now. 

Diplomas — Be sure program is approved. 

Grade — Give pupils what they can do well. 

Warning — Scales & chords must be thoroughly learned. 
Number — All pupils should have opportunity. 

Box 1113 — Austin, Texas 


Schools -Colleges 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 

Edwin Gerscbefskl, Dean, Spartanburg. S. C. 


SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSIC 


KNnY Department of Music 

miVA Galesburg. Illinois 

AAI a FAC Thomas \V. Williams, Chairman 
vULLCUb Catalogue sent upon request. 


SHENANDOAH 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

L. K. Hill. Pres. 


Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
ot the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Be 


Paul 


UNIVERS ITY 

■ JL. _ CHICAGO 

THE SCHOOL OF 

titusic 

Offers accredited courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Public School Music, Theory, 
and Orchestral Instruments. 

Confers degrees of B.M., A.B., 
and M.M. 

Distinguished Faculty 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 

DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Room 401, 64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


fUCiene «*» Theatre 

l Dramatic. Lyric and Dance Arts 

Est. 1894 

STAGE • RADIO • TELEVISION 

Speech Art*. Drama. Playwright Inc Musical- 
Comedy. Musical-Drama. Vocal. Dance Kerues. 
Pallet. Toe, Tap. Exhibition. Technical and 
practical training essential to the layman, to a 
career, teaching and directing O. I. Bui 
Write See’y.Shubert, 1780 Broadway. N.V.CitylS. 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thorough trnining In music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music. Bachelor of 
Mush- Education. Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Education. . 

Mcmlierof the National Association SchoolsofMuslc 
(tnllctin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


THE MANNES 
MUSIC SCHOOL 

Professionals* Non-Professionals* Children 

Class and Individual Instruction 
Artist Teachers 

Scholarships for Orchesfral Instruments 

DAVID & LEOPOLD MANNES, Directors 

Room 33. 157 East 74th St.. New York 21. N. Y. 



IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


1 


memorizing, slffltl-renutnir nmi 
playing thru menial mu«ciil:ir <••*. 
ordination. Quick 'results. Practice effort mini* 
mlzeil. L-e<l by famous piaul-l-. teacher.- anil 
students. No obligation. 

BroadwollStudios School*. Dept. 70-B. Covina. Cal. 


PIANO BREAKS 

Oar Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures a fid tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention If teacher, 

THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 

Studio E. P. O. Box 185. Wheoton, III, 


DILLER-QUAILE 

School of Music 

Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 

66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


SCHOOL of MODERN MUSIC 

Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Concen- 
trating in the Popular Field with Classical 
Background: Piano, Voice, Instruments, Ar- 
ranging, Musical Theatre, Song Writing, 
Radio and Television Production. School 
Orchestra, Chorus, Theatrical Productions. 
Broadcasts, Recitals, Individual Guidance. 

16th Year. Co-ed. Veteran- 
approved. Spring Term be- 
gins May 8. 

Write Adminginne Dean 
Inr Catalog 

284 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 






BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

BEREA. OHIO (suburb ot Clevolend) 

Affiliated with t Brit dan Liberal Arte College. 
FoJr and Are r'*r courses leading in degrees Farulry 
of Artist Teechers. Scud (or eeteloguo or lufnrmo- 

,l0n HAROLD W. BALTZ. Deon. Berea. Ohio 



LEARN "SWING” MUSIC 

Quick court# to players of nit Inatruroanta— mak# you* 
own armn(f«manta or * , hot** broaka. cboruaaa. obbItgaWa. 
otnballlobmonta. ftirurailooa, blue notaa. wbolo tone*, ate. 

MODERN DANCE ARRANGING 

Duet*. trio*. quartette* and enietnble*— special choruio* 
— modulating to othor key* — *u*pen*lon* — anticipation* 
— organ point*— color effects— swing* backgrounds— 

Wtllo today. ELMER B. FUCHS 

335 East 191b St. Brooklyn 2g. H, Y. 




THE BASS CLARINET 

(Continued from Page 23) 


scale than with the soprano. 

Playing the bass clarinet there- 
fore requires first of all a more 
sustained, supported, and powerful 
introduction of the breath into the 
instrument, simply because it con- 
tains a larger air column. The 
breath must be more quickly and 
powerfully used in exhalation. 

The mouthpiece of the bass clar- 
inet is larger than that of the so- 
prano clarinet, as is the reed. 
Therefore it is necessary to take a 
longer “bite” with the upper teeth 
on the mouthpiece in order to ob- 
tain a correct relative embouchure. 

Because of the curvature of the 
neck-pipe, the bass clarinet mouth- 
piece meets the embouchure of the 
player at a more acute angle than 
the soprano clarinet. Therefore the 
player must be careful to hold the 
instrument exactly in front of the 
body, at an angle which permits 
the bell of the instrument to fall 
easily and naturally toward the 
body of the player. (See cut.) 

The placement of the reed on the 
lower lip is the same as with the 
soprano clarinet, except that, as the 
bass clarinet reed is larger, it will 
rest upon a greater portion of mus- 
cular tissue. 

The oral cavity is formed in the 
same manner as when playing the 
soprano clarinet, except that it will 
be found that slightly more relaxa- 
tion of the glottis is necessary and 
a more pronounced “oo” syllable 
should be used. 

The larger reed of the bass clar- 
inet will also require a broader 
and more pronounced articulation. 
The position of the tongue and its 
stroke should be the same as used 
on the soprano clarinet, except that 
better results are usually obtained 
by anchoring the tip of the tongue 
behind the lower teeth and striking 
the reed with more of the central 
raised portion of the tongue. 

The hand position of the bass 
clarinetist is the same as that of 
the soprano clarinetist, except that 
its larger ke\s require slightly 
more finger action. 

Two exceptions in fingering are 
peculiar to the bass clarinet. The 
first is that the first tone hole of 
the instrument is equipped with an 
articulation key - plate somewhat 
similar to the plateau key for the 
first tone hole of the oboe. The pur- 
pose of this mechanical arrange- 
ment is to permit a small aperture 
drilled in one-half of this key- 
plate to he opened by a sliding mo- 
tion of the left forefinger without 


allowing the entire tone hole to 
become uncovered. This small aper- 
ture is used to permit the easy 
response of the harmonic register 
(high C and above). Without this 
key arrangement, literally no fin- 
gerings, except the normal har- 
monic resultants, are possible. 

The second exception in finger- 
ing is the double register key which 
is quite often found on older bass 
clarinets. When this key arrange- 
ment is used, the usual straight 
register key is used for the first 
o\ei blown notes of the Claripn reg- 
ister, as illustrated in Example 5, 


Ex. 5 



and the second register key is used 
for all notes above these' Due to 
peculiarities of each individual in- 
strument it will be found that the 
second register will sometimes 
work best when used on D^, some- 
times on Dlf, and sometimes on 

? as the first note in its series. 

Experimentation will provide the 
answer for this. 

Fortunately, with present - day 
construction, the double register 
e y is entirely unnecessary and the 
automatic register key has been 

supplanted by one correctly sized 
register hole. 

Another mechanical “must” on 
the bass clarinet is the low Eb key 
for the little finger of the right 
land. This key is not added to the 
bass clarinet because there are 
many low Eb to be played but be- 
cause the added resonance made 
possible by the additional tone-hole 

™ f 1 ?! the low E; and the 
, ^ird *t ne 1 to sound much 
clearer and more in character with 
the rest of the register. 

°" Ve is recognized that the 
i\ a lan S e is not a limitation. 

‘ .° K f d , annet literature is available 
° the bass clarinetist. 

In addition, fields such as the 
te.ature for the violoncello can 
>e explored with profit. Transcrip. 
I'ons are not to he misinterpreted 
as being sacrilegious violations of 
a composer s intent. Good music 
!S good music on any instrument. 

An ambitious, imaginative and 
venous bass clarinetist will find 
that his reward for study and ap- 
plication to the highest principles 
of musicianship will be rewarded 
by as satisfying a musical experi- 
ence as is possible with any in- 
strument. 

THE END 
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All-Classic Band Book Parts each .30 

Conductor's Score (Piano) 50 

American Bandbook No. 1 by Mayhew Lake 

34 Parts each 40, Conductor’s Score $1.00 

American Bandbook No. 2 by Mayhew Lake 

34 Parts each 40, Conductor's Score $1.00 

American Symphonic Bandbook Series “A" by Mayhew Lake 

43 Parts each 50, Conductor's Score $2.50 

American Symphonic Bandbook Series "B" by Mayhew Lake 
43 Parts each 50, Conductor’s Score $2.50 


Fulton Folio of Melody Marches Parts each .40 

Conductor’s Score (Piano) 50 

Swing-A-Long — Sixteen Parade Marches — 

by N. Clifford Page Parts each .40 

Let's Cheer! by Jas. M. Fulton and Maj. Ed. Chenette 

Band book... Parts each .35, Conductor's Score (Piano). . .65 

Marchette Band Book Parts each .30 

Conductor's Score (Piano) 50 

Sousa’s Famous Marches — Adapted for School Bands 

Parts each 40, Conductor's Score $1.25 


BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Annie Laurie a la Moderne (Leonard) $2.00 

At Dawning. The Heart of Her (Cadman) 1.00 

Barcarolle. From P.S. Gilmore's "Tour of the Nations" 

(Van Hoesen) 1 -50 

Billboard March (Klohr) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band 1.00 

Brasses to the Front. March (Leonard) 1.00 

Cadets on Parade. March (Lowe) . 1.00 

Carnival Overture (Gibb) 2.00 

A Chippewa Lament. Small . . 2.50, Full.. 3.50, Symph. 4.50 

Columbia Polka (Rollinson) 1-75 

Day in Venice. Suite (Nevin) Arr. H. Bellstedt Jr 2.50 

Day in Venice. Suite (Nevin) Arr. Mayhew Lake 

Symphonic Band 6.00, Standard Band 4.50 

Day of Youth Overture (Fulton) 2.00 

El Capitan March (Sousa) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band 1.00 

Exaltation (Coerne-Lake) Small. 2.00, Full. 2.75, Symph. 3.50 

Fairest of the Fair. March (Sousa)^ 

Symphonic Band 1.50, 

Federation March (Klohr) 

Finlandia (Sibelius-Pagel Small. 3.00, Full. 4.50, Symph. 6.00 
Franz Schubert Overture (Suppel Arr. Anton Weiss 

Symphonic Band 5.00, , " J n-p 

Gardes du Corps March (Hall) 

Gain' Home (Dvorak-Fisher) Full. . . . 1.50, Symphonic 

Hands Across the Sea. March (Sousa) 

_ I n „_j 1 50 Standard Band 1.00 

Symphonic Band 

Heads Up! March (Klohr) 

Hostrauser’s March (Chambers) 

Indian War Dance (Bellstedt). . 

Invincible Eagle March (Sousa). 

Kinq Cotton March (Sousa) , 00 

M „ y l • Bnnrl 1 50 Standard Band 

Symphonic Band 1 qq 

Laurel Branch. March (Rollinson) 


Standard Band 1.00 

1.00 


Standard Band 2.00 

1.00 

2.50 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Liberty Bell March (Sousa) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band ... . 

Listen to the Drummers. March (Leonard) 

Looking Upward. Suite (Sousa) 

By the Light of the Polar Star 

Symphonic Band 5.00, Standard Band 3.00 

Beneath the Southern Cross 

Symphonic Band 5.00, Standard Band 3.00 

Mars and Venus 

Symphonic Band 5.00, Standard Band 3.00 

Manhattan Beach. March (Sousa) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band 1.00 

Musings (Tone Picture) and Cotton Blossoms 

(Humoresque) (Gillette) Small . . 2.00, Symphonic 

National Cherry Festival. March (Kalember) 

New Colonial March (Hall) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band 

Old Home Down on the Farm. (Harlow) Gull 

Pride O' the Land. 4-H Club March. (Goldman) 

Reeds to the Front. March (Leonard) 

A Rustic Scene. (Busch) Small. 2.50, Full. 3.50, Symph.. 

Skyrockets. March (Leonard) 

Soaring Eagle March (Klohr) 

Soldiers of the Air. March (Fulton) 

A Southern Tone Poem (Hosmer) 

Spolight March (Klohr) 

Stars and Stripes Forever. March (Sousa) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band 

Sweetest Story Ever Told (Stults) 

Three Negro Dances (Price) 

Symphonic Band 5.00, Standard Band 

Toledo Blade March (Goldman) 

Valley Forge March (Goldman) 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. March (Hall) 

Veterans of Democracy (Wetmore) 

Symphonic Band 1.50, Standard Band 

With the Colors. March (Panella) 


1.00 

1.00 


3.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

4.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
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Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 




-beautiful 18th Century styling, scaled to foremost decorators’ requirements for the home of today. 



TO CELEBRATE OUR 75 ,H ANNIVERSARY 




Jesse French 5' 2" Grand 

Flawless action, crystal 
clear tone, distinguished 
cabinetry. Superb for the 
home, studio, or small au- 
ditorium. 



FREE— Post card or letter brings you the 
Jesse French Style Book, illustrating all 
models of Jesse French Pianos. We'll also 
include interesting leaflet for teachers and 
parents, “Music in Your Child’s Develop- 
ment.” Address Department E-250, Jesse 
French & Sons, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Rhapsody-A simple, al- 
most classic contemporary 
console style. Outstanding 
in musical and mechan- 
ical excellence. 



OEE THE NEW 






way can you discover how really fine an instrument this littl 

a tittle piano is. 

Like all Jesse French Pianos, it gives you exclusive Ori-Coustic T 1 
hand-regulated Magic Touch action with individually voiced hann 
And it also has a sustaining bass pedal. Styled in glowing mahogan “S 


combines the best decorator 
design with genuine musical 
excellence. We believe 
it sets a new standard for 
spinet performance. 



FAMOUS FOR MUSICAL EXCELLENCE FOR 75 YEARS 


tanos 

Piano Division. H. & A. Sohner Inc, Elkhart, I„ d . 



